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PRINCE HOHENLO ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


THE most important of recent German works to students of the art 
of war are the letters of Prince Hohenlo. Although bold, incisive, 
and radical, they do not arouse that feeling of opposition which a 
certain pedantry and ex cathedra attitude, inseparable from much 
recent German work, is apt to excite. We are willing to admit their 
claim to be teachers in the school of war, and Prince Hohenlo teaches 
as one having authority. 

The first impression made by his letters on artillery is their won- 
derful intellectual honesty. Such a plain, unvarnished tale of the 
hopes and the disappointments of the theory and the result is unique, 
not only in the military writings of our age, but, I verily believe, in 
those of any other. There is not atrace of exaggeration in his picture 
of the great expectations in regard to the fire of the rifled guns. These 
expectations, in fact, were not extravagant ; they were simply prema- 
ture. A new weapon of great power had been put into their hands, 
and there had been almost no time to measure its capability, and find 
the best method of utilizing it, before the crucial test of actual war. 

Subsequent events showed conclusively that they had not overesti- 
mated its capacity. There were no humiliating disillusions, as in the 
case of the mitrailleur, which was going to revolutionize war and rele- 
gate field artillery to the limbo of slings and cross-bows, and which, in 
actual practice, succeeded in filling a very limited number of bodies so 
full of lead that, as an Irisman would say, “they were kilt intirely.” 
The Prussians had simply failed to make the most of these new-found 
powers ; and, as soon as this fact was suspected, they set to work to 
verify it with that patience and unsparing honesty which seems a 
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marvel to us, accustomed to all methods of suppressing a disagreeable 
fact and bolstering up a humbug. Is this difference due to char- 
acter or to institutions? We seem, in the ordinary affairs of life, to 
have a good share of common sense and honesty. But in our public 
capacity, and especially in our great war, we were apparently engaged 
in a grand conspiracy to shut our own eyes and those of other people 
to facts. When our first great reverse came, did we call to account the 
demagogues who had howled for immediate advance and pushed an 
armed mob into battle? Did we ask why there had been such a super- 
abundance of reviews and dress-parades and not one single brigade 
drill? Did we protest against the idiocy of sending regiments into 
action dressed in their gray militia uniforms to be mistaken for the 
enemy and fired into by our own men? Not abit of it. We twaddled 
about a bogy of our own creation which we called masked batteries, 
and endowed a dashing company of Virginia cavalry who picked up 
a few stragglers with the qualities of Bliicher’s relentless troopers. 
While those in authority did that, in comparison with which our folly 
was actually respectable, they sought for and found scapegoats, gallant 
and patriotic soldiers, and, having loaded them with their own gross 
sins of omission and commission, they drove them into shameful and 
undeserved ignominy. 

The explanation probably lies in our institutions, which, with some 
excellent features, contain in great emergencies the elements of incal- 
culable weakness, such as the fact that the most brilliant powers of 
argument and persuasion may be united to a total lack of those quali- 
ties which make action successful. Hence, in a government in which 
men can retain power in spite of the most glaring incapacity, if they 
can convince the people of their honesty and zeal, it will be impossible 
to prevent the participation in the higher duties of government, and 
even in the direction of a campaign of wind-bags who owe their ex- 
alted stations to their ability to keep inflated under all circumstances. 
When trouble comes, they must first suppress and then distort facts to 
keep up, as far as possible, their credit. Contrast with this the rigid 
examination in Prince Hohenlo’s letters of the result of the rifled guns 
in 1866, the unsparing sweeping away of first impressions, so gratify- 
ing and so creditable to the new arm, such as the idea that at Kénig- 
gratz their fire had been so destructive to certain Austrian batteries on 
the hill of Horrenowes as to cause them to abandon this position. 
This impression the prince himself corrects by a statement that, when 
he rode forward to the abandoned position, he could not find one dam- 
aged carriage, one broken wheel, one exploded ammunition-chest, one 
maimed horse; in a word, one single, tangible proof that their fire had 
done any serious damage. The unpleasant suspicion created by this 
state of things was confirmed by the Austrian official account of the 
battle, showing that the hill was abandoned under orders from Mar- 
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shal Benedek, who did not wish to extend his right so far. In a simi- 
lar spirit he examines all the principal performances of the rifled: 
guns; and when he has concluded that these fell short, not only of 
reasonable expectations, but also of their undoubted capacity, the 
remedy was not far to seek, for a fault discovered and confessed is a 
fault half amended. 

1870 showed how promptly and efficiently these faults were re- 
paired. To be able to apply the same rigid questioning as in 1866, 
and to be able to give a favorable answer to each question, must have 
been the most complete and the highest happiness that the scientific 
soldier can know. And any one who has carefully followed German 
methods can never harbor the thought that there is a particle of brag 
or self-sufficiency in these answers. A spirit so unsparing to faults 
can be trusted when it praises. 


One to one’s own self so true 
Cannot then be false to any man. 


Conservatism is hardly the word to express the shortcomings of 
1866. It was rather incomplete development. The Prussian system 
of war had been evolved from the ingenious method devised after the 
collapse of Pera to evade the conditions of peace. At first their aim 
was simply to raise the largest number they were allowed ; to do as 
much with them in two years as unremitting labor could effect, then 
to disband them-and raise another army, to be in its turn disbanded in 
two years. By this system they were enabled to put one hundred and 
eighty thousand men in the field in 1813. This system was developed 
in the most thorough and logical manner by this most painstaking of 
modern nations. In its earlier days it had to do with discipline, arms, 
and tactics. With the advent of the great inventions—railroads and 
telegraphs—its scope was broadened to include mobilization, supply, 
and transportation, and to utilize to the utmost the new-found powers 
until, finally, every faculty, natural and acquired, was directed to se- 
curing victory in the most energetic and remorseless fashion, caring 
nothing apparently for losses, provided only that they felt confident of 
killing their foes a little faster. It was just in this respect that the 
use of the field artillery, in 1866, was faulty. They did not realize 
sufficiently that killing was their first consideration, and that being 
killed was of secondary importance. 

They shot as well as could have been expected with a weapon that 
had not been in use long enough to be thoroughly tested, and a system 
of target practice inadequate to develop the full power of the weapon. 
They had entered upon the campaign with such confidence that nothing 
could stand before their rifled guns, that the disappointment was doubly 
severe. Their batteries were not sufficiently massed, and thus it often 
happened that the Austrians had more guns engaged than they did. Bat- 
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teries hesitated to engage infantry, and were withdrawn from action 
when they had suffered enough loss to partially disable them, or when 
their ammunition was exhausted. Although they had a theoretical 
knowledge of the advantage of massing,—for at Leipsic Bonaparte 
exclaimed, “ At last they have learned something,”—they had not 
comprehended to what extent the introduction of the rifled gun had 
changed the problem. 

Napoleon gave little more than half of his corps artillery to the 
divisions, holding the rest in reserve, at his own disposal, to deliver 
the final and decisive stroke, and this the prince shows was right in his 
day, because, with their limited range, smooth-bore guns, when once 
engaged, could rarely be withdrawn, and certainly could not be counted 
on, as far as that action was concerned, for any other position. But 
when artillery began to be effective at four thousand yards, the reason 
for holding back ceased. On the contrary,.there is every inducement 
to deliver as heavy blows as possible at the opening of an engagement, 
when you know that this will not hamper you in the least in the final 
concentration. For guns upon the fighting line, when the enemy are 
beyond destructive musketry range, are more likely to be on hand for 
concentration than if in reserve and much farther to the rear. The 
logical deduction from all this, you may be sure, was not missed by the 
Germans, and 1870 showed how closely practice had followed the lines 
of thought. Batteries were massed as early as possible in the action. 
They no longer hesitated to engage infantry, even at very moderate 
range. When batteries were found to be overpowered, to the extent of 
being disabled or silenced, instead of withdrawing them and sending 
fresh batteries to suffer the same fate, they steadily re-enforced them 
until the balance was shifted to their side. Batteries, as the prince 
expressed it, always came up at the right time, because, in the first 
place, the great reserves, which had been deemed necessary, and which 
had properly enough, when they were reserves, marched well to the 
rear of the advanced columns, were now added to the division and 
corps artillery, and the division and corps artillery marched farther to 
the front than had been thought prudent before. 

In 1870 the artillery brigade of a division of infantry marched in 
rear of the leading regiment, and the mass of the corps artillery, when 
the corps was on a single road, marched habitually in rear of the 
leading brigade, or, at the latest, in rear of the leading division. 

But, above all, they had learned to shoot accurately and carefully, 
and they had inculcated in their artillery officers the great principle that 
their first duty was not to save their guns, but to do the utmost damage 
possible to the enemy, and to continue that damage to the last moment, 
that guns might be lost gloriously and saved ignobly. In fact, so far 
did they carry this doctrine that they would hardly admit that guns 
could be saved honorably when their armies were defeated, but would 
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always urge that, if they had not been saved, the battle might not have 
been lost. In opposition to the teachings of manceuvres and the de- 
cisions of umpires, that artillery when under the fire of infantry 
must withdraw, not only did they refuse to retire, but at Saarbruck, at 
Vionville, at St. Privat, they made their positions good. 

After their success in 1870, so rapid and complete that it must have 
astonished themselves, a little pause for breath and to felicitate them- 
selves upon their victory would have been natural and pardonable, but 
there is no rest for the German soldier. Each failure is followed by 
rigid self-examination, with a view to correction. Each success only- 
opens wider vistas to his view, and, like the unsatisfied King of Sweden, 
he thinks nothing gained till naught remains. 

The latest artillery regulations push every principle which has been 
approved and justified by practice to its logical result. The artillery 
is declared to have no reserve beyond the corps masses. It is exhorted 
not to shun the zone of infantry fire, but in some cases to accompany 
the skirmishers, It is told that artillery cannot, as a general thing, 
ever be driven back by infantry, if it refuses to leave the ground ; 
that, on the contrary, if infantry fire be really hot, it cannot fall back 
for physical reasons, as its horses will be shot, and that if it continues 
to fire to the ast moment and until the last cannoneer is killed, if it: 
does not save itself, it will at least save its honor, but that in reality 
the way to save itself is to kill the enemy ; that it must expect to suffer 
losses quite equal to those of the infantry, and that its greatest glory 
will be in accepting, without hesitation, those losses. It is absolutely 
forbidden to withdraw when out of ammunition or when disabled, or 
to fire salvos except for range-finding. Some of these seem almost 
quixotic to us, but Prince Hohenlo ably defends the most extreme. 

For example, he supposes a battery in which every gun is tempo- 
rarily disabled. No. 1 has its horses killed ; No. 2 is on the ground 
with both wheels broken ; No. 3 has been struck and indented so that 
no projectile can be fired from it; No. 4 has had its limber blown up ; 
No. 5 has its tangent-scale shot away ; and No. 6 has its breech-block 
demolished. In 1866 that battery would have retired. But if it is 
compelled by orders to remain, what will it do? No.3 gives four of 
its horses to No. 1, its wheels to No. 2, its limber and wheel- horses to 
No. 4, to replace those killed by the explosion, its tangent-scale to No. 
5, and its breech-block to No.6. In ter minutes the battery can reopen 
fire with five guns. In the mean time, a battery has been sent to re- 
enforce, not relieve it, and when that battery comes, the eleven guns 
will now hold the position much better than would six, if the disabled 
battery had retired. Again, the idea of no reserve seems startling, but 
when we think of the great artillery reserve of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, we remember that, if we met half a dozen batteries trudging 
along somewhere between the head-quarters wagon-train and the rear 
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guard, a position from which ten hours would scarcely suffice to put 
them in action, the chances were ten to one that they belonged to the 
reserve. These batteries were not taken exclusively from the smooth- 
bores, which might require a reserve, but indiscriminately rifle guns 
largely predominating. 

The effect was to weaken the corps artillery with little compen- 
sating advantage; for, in the matter of horses and equipments, the 
batteries at the front were, to say the least, in equally good condition 
with those of the reserve. In the Gettysburg campaign the reserve 
consisted of twenty-two batteries, while the total number with the 
infantry corps was thirty-seven. True, the reserve batteries did good 
service on the second and third days, but the question is, Would not so 
large an addition to the corps artillery have given us such a preponder- 
ance in the first day’s fight that instead of Sickle’s dangerous and well- 
nigh fatal repulse, with the great losses and subsequent desperate 
struggle which it entailed, we might have gone on to a decisive victory 
at much less cost. 

In fact, looking back to our war in the light of recent Prussian 
maxims, we can see what possibilities such methods held out. Instead 
of our usual manner of opening an engagement by sending up a bat- 
tery, and when it had fired enough to inform the enemy of our position 
and probable intention, sending another to relieve, occasionally to re- 
enforce it, and so on, until the desultory skirmish finally became 
a battle, imagine at the first touch of the enemy, of which we would be 
informed by our cavalry, if it were properly employed as the eyes and 
ears of the army, and not sent off on idiotic raids against railroads, 
with the result that it came back diminished, disorganized, horses 
partially broken down, and the enemy repaired the damage in forty- 
eight hours. At this first touch the artillery of the leading corps, 
which is massed not farther back than the first division, is brought up 
as silently and unobtrusively as possible, but at a keen gallop, if 
necessary, into a position of as large extent as the nature of the ground 
will admit. These batteries, not finding room, stand ready to be put 
in the minute they can be utilized. No batteries are withdrawn, no 
matter what their losses, but are promptly and steadily re-enforced. Do 
not our infantry officers, whose troops bore the brunt of these open- 
ings, and who so seldom found any result as rapid or as decisive as 
their obstinate and gallant fighting warranted them to expect, see in 
this hypothetical case fruits far beyond anything which our battles 
usually bore. 

Take our method of meeting the attack of infantry. Here we 
have always held, with Prince Hohenlo, that so far from a battery 
shunning the fire of infantry, 12-pound guns at least cannot be taken 
by direct attack as long as their flanks are protected, so deadly does 
their canister become at four hundred yards, and we feel some par- 
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donable pride that we never gave a moment’s adherence to the timid 
doctrine. But we did not begin to know the capabilities of rifled guns, 
and we thought too much about saving guns, knowing that the can- 
ister of our rifled guns was much less effective than that of the smooth- 
bores, we used our rifles chiefly against the enemy’s artillery and 
infantry in position, distrusting the effect of shell and case against ad- 
vancing troops. With our methods this distrust was fully justified. 
The range changing at every shot, there being frequently two or three 
kinds of projectiles, and the fuze of each requiring a different adjust- 
ment, while the tendency of approaching danger is to hurry even the 
coolest men, four-fifths of the shot were simply thrown away. The 
captain could at the best only direct the fire of one or two of the guns 
nearest to him. 

The cutting or setting of fuzes is not a thing that can be done in- 
stantaneously, and while in the act of cutting for one range the enemy 
were already within it. Percussion shell could be used, but the diffi- 
culty of getting and keeping the range still remained, and percussion 
shell was not nearly so effective against troops as case. No wonder 
that all attempts at careful laying ceased as the long, gray lines came 
on at the steady dog-trot, which seemed as untiring and resistless as 
fate, and the triumphant yell burst from a thousand hoarse throats. 
The instinet of self-preservation urged the brave to quicken still more 
the already tumultuous firing, and the shirk to look for a chance to get 
away until the four hundred yards range was reached, and, with a 
fierce joy that at last their shots would tell, the canister was rammed 
home, and the final phase of the desperate struggle began. If it were 
a smooth-bore battery the issue would be scarcely in doubt ; but the 
rifles scattered so little comparatively, and the ineffective fire up to this 
point had been so depressing to the defense, and had so exalted the 
battle fury of the assailants, that it sometimes happened that the guns 
were taken. Therefore we trusted to crushing the attack with an irre- 
sistible fire of canister when it came to a certain point, and used the 
smooth-bore batteries for this, and kept the rifled guns chiefly for 
artillery duels and the distant shelling of troops in position. 

The Prussians endeavor to prevent the attack from reaching that 
point, and wisely, for the destructive power of the gun has not increased 
in anything like the same ratio as that of the musket, and to prevent this 
terrible dealer of death to approach to the old canister range, and 
depend upon annihilating it there, would be the height of foolhardiness. 
By that time there would scarcely be a man or horse left alive. They 
have adopted the method proposed by training heavy guns against ships. 
As soon as the hostile infantry moves, if within range, and if in sight 
they are pretty certain to be in range, the artillery fires a trial shell 
considerably short of their present position. Sometimes a salvo, if the 
distance is so great as to make it doubtful whether one can be seen, 
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marking carefully the spot of the explosion. Then all the guns are 
laid carefully on that spot, and the fuzes adjusted. The captain, glass 
in hand, takes his position on that flank where the smoke will least 
obscure his view. He can tell almost to a yard where they are. Just 
as they come to the marked spot, he commands, from such a flank, slow 
or quick fire, according to the comparative size of the enemy’s mass 
and his own front of fire. If their force is moderate, and his own 
battery is assisted by others, he may prefer to fire, slowly watching the 
effect, and be satisfied with one shot from each gun at that distance. 
But if the enemy’s force is large in comparison with his own, he may 
find it possible to get a second shot from some of his guns at that range. 
Then firing another trial shell short, and, as before, laying the guns 
by that he is ready again for the infantry, and at each successive posi- 
tion the fire of the artillery becomes deadlier and deadlier, until, if any 
survive, and their courage is unshaken when they reach the old canister 
range, in fact one hundred and fifty yards beyond it, he fires instead 
of canister shrapnel with the fuze at zero, which gives, with the 
rifle gun and the modern case, results little less destructive than the 
12-pound canister. Remember that the Prussians in all cases, when the 
attack is at all formidable, mass artillery to meet it, and that this 
process goes on all along this extensive front. You see that if each 
battery only gets in one shot from each gun at each position, the effect 
must be awful. There is something appalling in the idea of all this 
carnival of destruction being conducted with the precision of a ma- 
chine and the accuracy of the target range. 

Carlyle uttered one of his characteristic howls of delight when the 
Turcos, those much-vaunted savages in the French service, were fright- 
fully whipped by a regiment from Jena, containing a number of college 
professors. ‘The savages said, “ We have been eaten up by the men in 
spectacles.” By this time we have ceased to wonder at it. In war 
to-day it is the man in spectacles that gets there every time. 

Prince Hohenlo describes the effect of the Prussian field artillery 
upon the French infantry at St. Privat. A trial shot was fired at 
seventeen hundred yards, and the guns were laid on that point. The 
same thing was done at ranges of fifteen hundred, thirteen hundred, 
eleven hundred, and nine hundred yards, The French advanced with 
the utmost gallantry, in spite of horrible losses, up to nine hundred 
yards. Then the fire became something which flesh and blood could 
not stand, and they broke in the utmost confusion. Here was a case 
in which the infantry attack was repulsed by the fire of artillery alone. 
A French officer said to the prince, after the battle, “ It was impos- 
sible to succeed. You have no idea what it was to advance under the 
fire of your artillery.” 

So that, instead of field artillery losing any of its relative value in 
the recent development of infantry fire, it is more essential than ever, 
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for it is the great factor in keeping this deadly weapon at such distance - 
that its most destructive powers will not be fully employed. More’ 
than ever must it neglect the enemy’s batteries when his infantry can 
be reached, and especially when that infantry shows signs of advancing 
and attacking, and with its increased value and credit, for the Prussian’ 
authorities frankly concede its immense services in 1870, it must accept 
its increased responsibilities and dangers. For it, after the battle has 
become gefleral, there can be no retreat, rarely even relief; but suffering 
or not, with or without ammunition, efficient or disabled, the guns of 
to-day, like the knightly pennon of the Middle Ages, must mark the 
spot where the battle rages fiercest, and be prepared to share all the 
vicissitudes of the infantry following their advance, receiving and 
covering their retreat, and being taken, if necessary ; but not until they 
have fired their last round full in the faces of the victorious foe, and 
made them pay in blood for every foot of that last hundred yards. 
When I say that we thought too much of saving guns, there is not the 
slightest reflection intended on the officers and men who fought them. 
When the guns were permitted to stand, they were served with a des- 
perate courage, which is of itself the severest arraignment of the policy 
which so often withdrew them. Such work as Cushing did at Gettys- 
burg was doubly worth’ the loss of the guns; but, as so often happens 
when the guns are permitted to remain, the gallant acceptance of their 
fate was the means of their salvation. To the man standing behind 
the guns it seems as if nothing could stop that shouting, maddened 
rush, but he does not realize to what fearful tension those nerves, which, 
after all, are clothed with human flesh are drawn. It may be one more 
belch of death-dealing flame in their faces and overstrained nature 
collapses. Those gallant men who an instant before were rushing on 
death are now no longer capable of even flight from this hell, but drop 
to the ground in utter prostration. The mistake was on the part of the 
higher officers, who failed to see what a ruinous price to the enemy they 
could sell guns, and consequently inculcated to the youngsters the 
feeling that an artillery officer who lost guns was thereby disgraced. 
Whereas, in Prussia, talking over the events of 1870, one artillery officer 
said to another, “I have an advantage over you in one point. I have 
lost guns, and you have not.” When men speak in that way you can 
imagine what the capture of these guns cost the French. 

How do we stand in field artillery? We have probably the best 
gun in the world. We have one of the best harnesses, thanks to the 
timely and judicious changes introduced by Colonel Williston. I be- 
lieve he might have gone farther in making draught easier. His double 
trees have done much for the wheel team by equalizing weight ; but the 
rigid pole with its inevitable jerks on rough ground and going down 
hill, and the continuous pull of the traces, still remain. The sound 
principle, followed in all other draught, an attachment rigid in the verti- 
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cal direction between fore and hind wheels and a flexible pole, is violated. 
Major Michaelis’s suggestion, of a carriage coupled with something simi- 
lar to a railroad draw-head rigid vertically, thereby permitting a flexi- 
ble pole and yet giving a larger turning angle than the present carriage, 
seems to meet the case fully. For with a flexible pole and a swing-bar 
for the middle team or leaders, in the case of four horses, similar to that 
used in the tally-ho, the utmost mobility would be combined with the 
greatest freedom from jerks and shocks. . 

Major Sanger’s saddle and horse-hair pad should do away largely 
with that bugbear of mounted troops, sore backs. Three-fourths of the 
saddle-galls, when a horse is decently saddled at the start, are due to 
the want of sufficient width in the arch of the pummel and of the cantle, 
especially the cantle. As the horse falls off in flesh this arch, bearing 
on the angle of the ribs where it is nearest to the surface,—that is to say, 
thinly covered with flesh,—soon produces the very worst kind of a sore, 
whereas, if the arch were wider, it would rest on the ribs, where they 
are better covered, and consequently better able to stand pressure. 
The other cause is bad saddling ; and one of the chief factors of mischief 
is the blanket which, unless the horse is cingled so tightly as to inter- 
fere with his respiration, is constantly working loose and getting into 
folds and wrinkles. The felt pad soon gets stiff with sweat and is 
most objectionable, but the hair pad, keeping the horse’s back cool and 
incapable of wrinkling, should be a great boon. We may say, then, 
that in guns and equipment we are in the front rank. 

In the methods of employing them, that is, in the real duties of war, 
we are just where we were in 1865; in fact, not really there, for we have 
lost the great advantage of daily familiarity with and use of our 
weapons, and have gained nothing worth speaking of in its place. 
Our Indian wars brought home to us most vividly our shortcomings in 
the matter of individual skill in the use of weapons and self-reliance. 
Men found that courage and willing obedience to orders would no 
longer suffice, while our shooting was so bad that our enemies mocked 
us, and every man was liable at a moment’s notice to have to think 
and act for himself with his life as the penalty of a mistake. 

We might have been lectured to on such topics to the present 
moment without the smallest practical improvement; but such object- 
lessons as the Modoc war made apt scholars, and the result is to-day 
that our infantry can shoot at least as well as that of the great military 
powers. Our advance in this respect has aroused us to a sense of 
our wants. Our infantry tactics are in process of revision, and it is 
fair to assume that, when they are completed, we will, as far as this 
arm is concerned, be upon a respectable footing. The inauguration of 
manceuvres upon a practical basis is the most significant and hopeful 
sign that we are trying to do all that our abject numerical poverty 
permits. 
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But, unfortunately, none of this experience has been gained by the 
artillery, and experience is the only teacher whose lessons are heeded. - 
We will soon have new tactics for the field artillery, but what good 
will that do while the skill which can alone make methods productive 
is wanting? And such skill is the slow and patient heritage of time. 
I do not refer to the skill which enables a battery to give a rapid and 
accurate drill. We have had plenty of that, perhaps too much, for 
we have left undone that which is the very breath of life to the 
modern artillery learning to shoot. We have almost realized the 
paradox of the old Prussian horse artillery gunner in the benighted days 
of 1866. “The artillery would be a beautiful arm if it had no guns to 
drag after it.” 

In other words, twenty-five years of peace have caused its purpose 
in war to be forgotten, and this neglect of purpose has resulted in 
neglect of method, and consequently of intelligent and practical instruc- 
tion. Our infantry can to some extent assimilate German methods, 
for they have by some years of unremitting labor put themselves upon 
a high plane of individual merit ; but of what use would it be for us to 
copy their mode of employing guns against advancing infantry without 
German accuracy, which makes advance impossible. And how was 
that German accuracy obtained, except by the good old way of work, 
steady and conscientious work, directed by the wisest methods which 
science and practice united could devise. 

The school of gunnery was the parent of modern German profi- 
ciency. At this school the targets represented troops and were reduced 
from the size formerly in use. The infantry and cavalry target was 
only fifteen paces wide and represented a section of a company. The 
artillery target represented men, horses, and guns in action. Skir- 
misher targets standing and lying down were also used. After the 
officers and men had been instructed in the elements of gunnery, the 
true instructional practice followed. The targets were moved daily, 
the ranges daily varied, and a battery was often stopped while in prac- 
tice and ordered to fire at another target. 

The eyesight of the men was thoroughly tested, and only those who 
had. good eyesight were practiced in laying guns, so that, instead of 
wasting time in attempting the impossible, a captain was satisfied if 
twelve out of forty recruits were instructed in pointing guns. 

In firing at moving targets, it was found that the most effective 
system was the one spoken of above, in which the guns were laid on a 
point and fired when the targets reached that point. Here the question 
of salvos, rapid and slow fire from a flank, was thoroughly tested, and 
it was found that slow fire gave the greatest percentage of hits. 

Compare this with the target practice of our light batteries. They 
have usually been stationed at posts where they had to go a long dis- 
tance to get a ground, and might consider themselves fortunate if they 
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had a rock a thousand yards out in the water to shoot at. The time 
allotted to target practice and the amount of ammunition allowed are 
absolutely ridiculous, and, therefore, exactly on a par with the rest of 
the system, and under such a system no one can justly find much fault 
with a captain if his battery gets one hit in forty shots at a stationary 
target inside of fifteen hundred yards, as one of our light batteries did 
recently in field manceuvres. It is never too late to mend, and we may 
go on in our present fashion for years without suffering any material 
punishment for our shortcomings; but, in that case, would it not be 
as well to face the music, admit that we are only playing soldiers, and 
cease all talk about modern methods, while we continue to shoot worse 
than any battery in the Army of the Potomac for its own safety ever 
dared to do. The light artillery school at Riley is a step in the right 
direction, and can be productive of great good if it is a school of gun- 
nery and not a school of drill alone, especially if the artillery will take 
a leaf out of the infantry skirmish practice, and endeavor to have their 
targets conform to some of the conditions of war. 

Another good step would be the consolidation of all the light bat- 
teries into one regiment, as long as we seem to prefer the regimental 
organization and the sundering of the tie which binds them to batteries 
with which they have not one thing in common, so that they might 
have one head, one common interest, and one method of administration. 


EpwArpD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 
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Across the narrow Wallabout channel, between the Navy-Yard at 
New York and the Cob Dock, there plies a diminutive ferry-boat, 
which some wag, in a derisive mood, denominated the “ White Wings.” 
It is a rectangular affair with sufficient paint about it to protect the 
wood from weather, and is propelled by means of a line and small 
engine. The smile that is provoked on hearing this uncouth object 
spoken of in such poetic vein should be in itself a sufficient answer to 
the hackneyed query, “‘ What’s ina name?” To the stately dame as to 
the blushing débutante there is something inexpressibly droll in the 
appellation and incongruous between the title and its bearer. By per- 
sonal experience, perhaps, they know nothing of the sea, but to them 
the name suggests a light and airy fabric with glistening sides and 
tapering spars, foam-flecked bows and snowy sails, gliding swiftly 
across a summer sea, and to call this object the “ White Wings!” 
Why it is simply an outrage! 

Give a lady a card at the races and ask her to pick the winner, and 
she will select the name that pleases her, regardless of the weight, 
pedigree, distance, or anything else, except, perhaps, the jockey. The 
sailor, in spite of the ruggedness of his nature, carries with him, 
through all the hardships and perils of his life, a certain degree of 
romance that may be witnessed in his songs, and it can be no matter 
of wonder that the name of his ship has to him an importance impos- 
sible to be realized by the practical man of the land. As an instance, 
suppose two vessels are launched, in all respects alike, one called the 
“ Dolphin,” the other the “Toad Fish.” It would need little guessing 
to know which Jack would choose, were he given the chance, and 
why ? Simply because one is associated in his mind with grace of form 
and action, combined with surpassing speed; the other with sluggish 
movement and lack of all utility. 

From the earliest ages we find poetry freely employed in the choice 
of titles. The Saviour dubbed his two disciples, James and John, “ Bo- 
anerges,” which is “the Sons of Thunder,” and the Chinese Emperor 
is to his people the “Son of Heaven.” The explorer preserves his 
own name to posterity or some other he delights to honor by transfer- 
ring it to a continent or isle, a sea or river, that he has first discovered. 
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The “ Polly” or the “Sally Ann” have to us, as the people, no romantic 
import ; but to the man who gave the name and who, in all likelihood, 
sails the craft with a crew composed of his own townsfolk, the words 
are significant of faithful wife or sweetheart waiting for the cruise to 
end to own her lord. 

Until our own immediate time it has been the custom among mari- 
time people to select what are generelly called “ pretty” names for their 
vessels, and these were, as a rule, selected from those of creatures 
possessing qualities of grace, fleetness, courage, or beauty, as the 
“Gazelle,” “Greyhound,” “ Lioness,” “ Panther,” “ Wild Swan,” or 
something connected with the elements they were to combat, as the 
“ Tornado,” “Glancing Wave,” “ White Squall,” “ Flying Cloud,” 
and “Tempest.” In our own country, however, this romantic ten- 
dency has gradually given way to the more practical and business-like 
habit of our people, and when some thrifty ship-master retires from 
active life and prefers to continue his ventures on the sea, he invests 
his savings in a ship, and wants the world to know that he has built 
her, and so she bears his name. This is more often “ Peter Jones” 
than “ Claude Lorraine.” 

A number of years ago I was attached to a sloop-of-war lying off 
Valparaiso on a lovely day,—the wind just ruffling an unusually quiet 
sea, when an extremely handsome French ship appeared around Reef- 
Topsail Point majestically moving into her anchorage. Witha sailor’s 
curiosity to know what ship it is he sees I asked her name of a midget 
of a quartermaster, who was handling a glass nearly as long as himself, 
—a jaunty little Englishman, known among the men as ’Arry Gilbert, 
and one of the few of his countrymen remaining in the service after 
the war. “It is the‘ Retard,’ sir,” was the answer that thrilled me with 
disappointment. “Oh, no,” I said ; “impossible!” and leveling the 
glass myself, I spied a magnificent gilded fox for the figurehead. It 
is the “ Renard,” I said, greatly relieved. “Oh,” exclaimed the little 
man, “a hen, is it, sir? J thought it was a t!” 

An anecdote of a well-known fighting Captain will illustrate, in a 
measure, the fact that the name of a ship has quite as much significance 
to the officer as to the enlisted man. During the war of the Rebellion 
he was given the command of one of a number of motley craft that 
had recently been purchased by the government and sent to join the 
squadron in which he was serving. Soon afterwards, the flag-officer 
directed the captains of these new arrivals to suggest appropriate names 
for them in lieu of those which they had previously borne. Captain . 
very much disgruntled over the river craft that had fallen to his lot, 
suggested that on one paddle-box she should have painted “ Ridicu- 
lous,” on the other “ Preposterous,” and on her stern “Not worth a 
Damn.” 

However, to be just, I must admit that “a rose by any other name 
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would smell as sweet,” since “ handsome is as handsome does ;”’ and 
few names ever inspired more dread in shipping circles than the . 
ominous number “ 290.” 

Even this title, however, with its reputation already made, had to 
give way to the beautiful though subsequently no less sinister one of 
“ Alabama.” 

On June 6, 1776, Congress resolved that “the Marine Com- 
mittee be empowered to affix the names to each particular ship,” 
and though this was done, it was without method. In many cases 
names were duplicated from private armed vessels or individual State 
cruisers, and even, in some instances, from the vessels of the navy itself. 
A certain regard for the eternal fitness of things should be observed in 
this as in all other matters, for it would be obviously inappropriate to 
call a colossus the “ Prairie Dog,” while some diminutive gunboat was 
called the “Grizzly Bear.” 

The English have always paid particular attention to this subject, 
and even where they have employed the names of captured vessels they 
have done so with excellent judgment. It may be interesting here to 
note the fact that such names have entirely disappeared from our navy 
list, with the exception of the “ Alert,” and so far as vessels captured 
from us by the English are concerned but two remain in their navy to my 
recollection,—the “ Rattlesnake” and “ Raleigh.” [am unable to state 
whether this gradual disappearance is due to accident or design ; but the 
retention of the names mentioned makes little difference, as it is highly 
probable the legend of the capture has been well-nigh lost among our 
cousins, and it may not be altogether “a too presumptuous folly” to 
suppose that the mention of these vessels would recall no sense of 
national loss in the early days of the republic to any of our own people. 
Too many stirring events have filled the intervening space of time, and 
the attention of students is now largely given to occurrences in our civil 
war. Besides this, it must be remembered that we are far more apt to 
remember our national victories than defeats. I hardly think those 
jolly fellows of H. M. S. “ Linnet,” who were as brothers to some 
of us on the China station, were at all aware of the fact that out of 
the smoke and flame of battle the same delightful songster once came 
to us. 

Perhaps in these days of general comity among nations it would be 
better to allow the custom in point to die out. This would be simple 
enough as far as we are concerned, for the honors are rather against us 
regarding the “ Alert,” and we might as well drop the name. Captain 
Porter, in the “ Essex” (32), captured a smaller vessel, the “ Alert” 
(20), the first of the English cruisers captured in the war of 1812. On 
the other hand, as will be seen later, the English cutter “ Alert” took 
one of our own vessels of superior force, which was, however, short of 
ammunition. 
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Still there are many reasons why the names of the vessels that were 
the victors should be retained. They were famous in our fathers’ days, 
they should be guarded well in ours, and reverently passed along to 
those who follow. It seems pitiful that the children of to-day should 
be permitted to forget that fight off Flamborough Head, than which 
no more desperate duel was ever fought,—a duel to the death, and in 
the night,—both ships on fire and the sides of the “ Richard” so badly 
torn that the heavy shot of her persistent foe went through and through 
her without touching. 

Yet we have never had another “ Richard.” What a motto would 
be hers,—“I have not yet commenced to fight!” We have not 
utterly neglected this point, however, for there still remain in active 
service—but borne by third rates—little wooden craft (antiques),— 
the “ Alliance,” “ Ranger,” ‘“ Essex,” “ Enterprise,” ‘“ Adams,” and 
“ Constellation,” the two former famous Revolutionary names, and the 
latter coming down to us from later wars. Public sentiment has always 
manifested its sense of outrage when an irreverent attempt has been 
made to dispose of the “ Constitution,” the country’s idol in the war of 
1812, so that her gallant old bones are carefully kept together, and she 
remains the nation’s ward. 

We also find that there was a “ Baltimore” of 20, “ Portsmouth” of 
24, and a “ Richmond” of 18 guns in 1800; but they never made any 
reputation ; in fact, the captain of the “ Baltimore” was dismissed the 
service for permitting his vessel to be searched for deserters. This 
scarcely seems a name we should desire to retain. 

The “ Adams,” although generally actively employed, and for a 
great many years, still never had the good fortune to make herself a 
popular favorite through any such achievements as fell to the lot of 
her more distinguished sisters. 

It is not to such names as these that I wish to call attention, nor 
to the “ United States,” or “‘ President,” or Perry’s famous flagship, 
with her namesake’s dying words emblazoned on her flag. Their 
names are not yet lost. This is not the case, however, with scores of 
others that were as household words in the dark Revolutionary days, 
and in the wars that followed, and these should be perpetuated, if for 
no other reason than to keep alive the traditions of the service and 
stimulate the patriotism of our youth. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note the prowess of some of the vessels whose names 
have almost passed into oblivion save to the student of history. 

I quote from Cooper : 

In April, 1776, the “ Lexington,” 14, Captain Johnston, arrived 
in France. Captain Wickes was directed to proceed to sea, with his 
own vessel (the “ Reprisal”) and the “ Lexington,” and to go directly 
off Ireland, in order to intercept a convoy of linen ships that was 
expected to sail about that time. A cutter of ten guns, called the 
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“ Dolphin,” that had been detained by the commissioners to carry dis- 
patches to America, was diverted from her original destination and 
placed under the orders of Captain Wickes. The “ Dolphin” was 
commanded by Lieutenant S. Nicholson, a brother of the senior captain, 
and a gentleman who subsequently died himself at the head of the 
service. 

Captain Wickes, in command of this light squadron, sailed from 
Nantes about the commencement of June, going first into tht Bay of 
Biscay, and afterwards entirely around Ireland, sweeping the sea before 
him of everything that was not of a force to render an attack hopeless. 
The linen ships were missed, but many vessels were taken or destroyed. 
As the American cruisers approached the French coast, on their return, 
a line-of-battle ship gave chase, and followed them into port. The 
‘“‘ Lexington” and “ Dolphin” appear to have escaped without much 
difficulty, by separating, but the “ Reprisal” was so hard pressed as to 
be obliged to saw her bulwarks, and even to cut away some of her 
timbers, expedients that were then much in favor among the seamen 
of the day, though of questionable utility. 

This was the first exploit of the kind in the war, and its boldness and 
success seem to have produced so much sensation in England that the 
French government was driven to the necessity of entirely throwing 
aside the mask, or of taking some more decided step in relation to these 
cruisers. Not being yet prepared for war, it resorted to the ‘datter 
expedient. The “ Reprisal” and “ Lexington” were ordered to be 
seized and held until security was given that they would quit the 
European seas, while the prizes were commanded to leave France 
without delay. 

* * * * * * * * 

In September, the “ Lexington” sailed from Morlaix, in which 
port she had taken refuge in the chase, and next day she fell in with 
the British man-of-war-cutter “ Alert,” Lieutenant Bazely, a vessel of 
a force a trifle less than her own, when an engagement took place. The 
lightness of the vessels and the roughness of the weather rendered the 
fire on both sides very ineffective, and after an action of two hours and 
a half the “ Lexington” had expended nearly all of her powder without 
subduing her gallant opponent. The “ Alert,” however, had suffered 
so much aloft as to enable the brig to leave her. Notwithstanding this 
advantage, so much activity was shown on board the English vessel 
that, after a chase of four hours, she was enabled to get alongside of the 
“ Lexington” again, while the latter was herself repairing damages. 
A one-sided battle now occurred, the “ Lexington” not having it in 
her power to keep up a fire of any moment, and after receiving that of 
his persevering antagonist for another hour, Captain Johnston was 
compelled to strike, to save the lives of his crew. Thus closed the brief 
history of the gallant little cruiser that is known to have first borne the 
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regular American flag in a victory upon the ocean. Her career was 
short, but it was not without credit and usefulness. When taken, she 
had been in service about one year and eight months, in which time 
she had been under three commanders, Captains Barry, Hallock, and 
Johnston; had fought two severe battles with vessels of war; was 
twice taken, and once recaptured, besides having several times engaged 
armed ships, and made many prizes. The English commander received 
a good ‘deal of credit for the persevering gallantry with which he lay 
by and captured his opponent. 

The fate of the “ Reprisal,” a vessel that had been more successful 
than her consort, was still harder. This ship also sailed for America, 
agreeably to the conditions made with the French government, and 
foundered on the banks of Newfoundland, all on board perishing with 
the exception of the cook. In Captain Wickes the country lost a 
gallant, prudent, and efficient officer, and one who promised to have 
risen high in his profession had his life been spared. 

To the untimely loss of the “ Reprisal,” and the unfortunate capture 
of the “ Lexington,” must be attributed the little éclat that attended the 
services of these two vessels in Europe. They not only preceded all the 
other national cruisers in the European seas, but they did great positive 
injury to the commerce of the enemy, besides exciting such a feeling of 
insecurity in the English merchants as to derange their plans, and to 
produce other revolutions in the course of trade. 

On the 13th of June, 1776, Captain John Paul Jones sailed from 
Newport with a convoy loaded with military stores which he saw into 
Long Island Sound, a service attended with risk on account of the 
numerous cruisers of the enemy. While thus employed, Captain Jones 
covered the escape of a brig from San Domingo, laden also with military 
stores, and bound for New York. After performing this duty the 
‘* Providence” was employed in cruising between Boston and the Dela- 
ware, and she even ran as far south as Bermuda. At this time she had an 
affair represented as an engagement of several hours with the “ Sole- 
bay,” 28, in which Captain Jones discovered much steadiness and 
address. 

* * * ** * * * * 

In the spring of 1779, the same vessel, Captain Hacker, took a 
vessel of equal force, called the “ Diligent,” after a sharp action. The 
particulars of this engagement are lost, though they are known to be 


highly creditable to the American officer. 
* * * * * * * * 


The naval operations of 1778 opened with a gallant exploit by the 
United States sloop “Providence,” 12, Captain Rathburn. This vessel 
carried only 4-pounders, and at the time had a crew of but fifty men 
on board. He, however, made a descent upon New Providence, seized 
the forts, got possession of the stores, and effectually obtained command 
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of the place. All the vessels in port, six in number, fell into his hands, 
and an attempt of the armed populace to overpower him was put down. - 
In this daring little enterprise the Americans held the place two entire 
days. 
* 


* * * * * * * 

In 1778 the celebrated John Paul Jones, whose conduct in the 
“Providence” and “ Alfred” had already attracted attention, appeared 
in the European seas in command of the “ Ranger,” 18. He made 
several prizes in the Irish Channel, getting as high as Whitehaven, 
finally crossing over to Ireland, and arriving off Carrickfergus, where 
he was boarded by some fishermen, from whom he learned that the 
“ Drake,” a sloop of war, Captain Burden, was anchored in the Roads. 
A plan for her capture was immediately formed, and eventually most 
successfully carried out after an engagement of an hour and forty 
minutes. The “ Drake” was not only a heavier ship, but she had two 
guns the most, and a much stronger crew than her antagonist. 

* * * * * x * 

The “Ganges,” an Indiaman, was purchased by the government 
in 1798, armed and equipped as a 24, and, under command of Captain 
Richard Dale, sailed on a cruise on 22d May. 

This ship, then, was the first man-of-war that ever got to sea since the 
United States have existed under the Constitution. 

In March, 1782, the Delaware was much infested by barges and 
small cruisers of the enemy, which not unfrequently made prizes of 
vessels belonging to the Americans, as well as molesting the people 
who dwelt near the water. With a view to keep the navigation open 
against these marauders, the State of Pennsylvania determined to fit 
out a few cruisers at its own expense, and with such materials as could 
be hastily collected. With this object, a small ship called the “ Hyder 
Ally” * was purchased. So suddenly did the local government come 
to its resolution that the vessel just named, when bought, had actually 
dropped down the river, on an outward-bound voyage, loaded with 
flour. She was brought back, her cargo was discharged, and an arma- 
ment of sixteen 6-pounders was put on her. So little, however, was 
this ship ready for war that she had to be pierced in order to receive 
her guns. Indeed, so pressing was the emergency that the merchants 
of Philadelphia anticipated the passage of the law to authorize the pur- 
chase and equipment of this ship by advancing funds for that purpose ; 
and the act had not actually gone through all its legal forms until after 
the exploit we are about to record had been performed! The commis- 
sioners intrusted with the duty of preparing the ship selected Lieu- 
tenant Joshua Barney, of the United States navy, as her commander, a 
young officer of great decision of character and personal bravery, who 
had already distinguished himself in subordinate stations on board of 


1 The spelling of this word is Cooper’s.—T. H. S. 
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different cruisers of the general government, but who, like so many 
more of the profession, was obliged frequently to choose between 
idleness and a service less regular than that to which he properly 
belonged. 

A crew of one hundred and ten men was put on board the “ Hyder 
Ally,” and within a fortnight after he was appointed to command her, 
Captain Barney sailed. It was not the intention of the State of Penn- 
sylvania that this ship should go to sea, but merely that she should 
keep the navigation of the river and bay open, and drive off privateers 
and other small cruisers. On the 8th of April the “ Hyder Ally” got into 
the bay with a considerable convoy of outward-bound merchantmen. 
The whole fleet had anchored in the roads off Cape May, in waiting for 
a wind to get to sea, when two ships and a brig, one of the former a 
frigate, were seen rounding the Cape, with a view to attack them. 
Captain Barney immediately ran up a signal for the convoy to trip, 
and to stand up the bay again, the wind being to the southward. This 
order was promptly obeyed, and in a few minutes the merchant vessels, 
with one exception, were running off before the wind, with everything 
set that would draw, the “ Hyder Ally” covering their retreat under 
easy sail. The vessel that remained endeavored to keep to sea by haul- 
ing close round the Cape, but grounded, and fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Another vessel got on the shoals, and was taken by a boat 
from the nearest of the English cruisers. 

An extensive shoal, called the “Over Falls,” forms two channels, 
in the lower part of Delaware Bay, and while the convoy passed up 
the easternmost of these channels, or that which is known as the “ Cape 
May Channel,” the frigate stood towards the western, which offered a 
better chance to head the fugitive at the point where the two united, 
and which had the most water. The remaining ship and the brig 
stood on in the direction of the “ Hyder Ally.” 

It was not long before the brig, which proved to be a British pri- 
vateer out of New York, called the “ Fair American,” came up with 
the “ Hyder Ally,” when the latter offered her battle; but, firing a 
broadside, the privateer kept aloof, and continued up the bay. Captain 
Barney declined to return this fire, holding himself in reserve for the 
ship astern, a large sloop of war which was fast coming up. When 
the latter got quite near, the “ Hyder Ally,” which had kept close to 
the shoal, luffed, threw in her broadside, and immediately righting her 
helm, kept away again. The enemy stood boldly on, and just as his 
forward guns were beginning to bear, the two vessels being within 
pistol-shot, the “Hyder Ally” attempted to luff athwart his hawse, 
when the jib-boom of the English ship ran into her fore-rigging, and 
the two vessels got foul. It is said that Captain Barney obtained this 
advantage by deceiving his enemy, having given an order to port the 
helm in a loud voice, when secret instructions had been given to the 
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quartermaster at the wheel to put his helm hard a-starboard. The 
“ Hyder Ally” now opened a severe raking fire, and in Jess than half 
an hour from the commencemeut of the action, the stranger struck, the 
the ships remaining foul of each other. 

The frigate, which had not actually got into the western channel, 
perceiving the state of things, changed her course, with the view to get 
round to the combatants, and Captain Barney had no time to lose. 
Throwing his first lieutenant, with a party, on board the prize, he 
ordered her to continue up the bay, while he covered the retreat with 
his own ship. In the meanwhile the brig had run aground above in 
chase of the convoy. There is some reason to suppose that the com- 
mander of the frigate did not know the result of the action, for he made 
signals to the prize, and anchored about sunset, leaving the “ Hyder 
Ally,” which had been kept a long distance astern of the other vessels, 
with a view to divert his attention, to proceed to Philadelphia without 
further molestation. 

Up to this moment Captain Barney did not even know the name 
of his prize. He now made sail, however, and running alongside 
of her, for the first time he learned he had captured his Britannic 
Majesty’s ship “General Monk,” 18, Captain Rodgers. This vessel 
had formerly been the American privateer, “ General Washington,” 
and having fallen into the power of Admiral Arbuthnot, he had taken 
her into the king’s service, giving her a new name, and promoted a 
favorite officer to her command. The “General Monk” mounted 
twenty 9’s, and is said to have had a crew of one hundred and thirty- 
six men. Captain Rodgers reported his loss at six killed and twenty- 
nine wounded; but Captain Barney stated it at twenty killed and 
thirty-six wounded. It is probable that the latter account is nearest 
the truth, as the commander of .a captured vessel has not always as 
good an opportunity as his captor to ascertain his own loss. The 
“ Hyder Ally” had four killed and eleven wounded. 

This action has been justly deemed one of the most brilliant that 
ever occurred under the American flag. It was fought in the presence 
of a vastly superior force that was not engaged; and the ship taken 
was, in every essential respect, superior to her conqueror. The dis- 
proportion in metal, between a 6-pounder and a 9-pounder, is one-half ; 
and the “ General Monk,” besides being a heavier and a larger ship, 
had the most men. Both vessels appeared before Philadelphia a 
few hours after the action, bringing with them even their dead; and 
most of the leading facts were known to the entire community of that 
place. 

The steadiness with which Captain Barney protected his convoy, 
the gallantry and conduct with which he engaged, and the perseverance 
with which he covered the retreat of his prize are all deserving of 
high praise. Throughout the whole affair this officer discovered the 
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qualities of a great naval captain, failing in no essential of that dis- 
tinguished character.” 

The “ Alliance,” which, as her name indicates, was launched about 
the time the treaty was made with France, was the favorite ship of 
the American navy, and it might be added, of the American nation 
during the war of the Revolution; filling some such place in the 
public mind as has since been occupied by her more celebrated successor, 
the “Constitution.” She was a beautiful and exceedingly fast ship. 
She was built at Salisbury, in Massachusetts, in a place that figured 
as a building station even in the seventeenth century. 

It was not until June 14, 1777, that Congress formally adopted 
the present national colors. The first regular cruisers that ever got 
to sea under the new government were the “ Hornet,” 10, and “ Wasp,” 
8, a sloop and a schooner that had been equipped at Baltimore 
by the Marine Committee, and which sailed in November to join 
the squadron under Commodore Hopkins in the Delaware. The 
“‘ Hornet,” after valuable service for two years as one of our most 
efficient sloops, and being constantly employed, is supposed to have 
been burned when the British ascended to Bile’s Island in the Delaware ; 
and on their way destroyed a number of the American vessels, some of 
which had not yet received their armaments. The “ Wasp” was 
burned at the same time. These names next reappear during the war 
of 1812, when they became great favorites among the American people 
through gallant victories against vessels of equal or superior force. 

The combat between the “ Hornet” and the “ Penguin,” March, 
1815, was one of the most creditable to the character of. the American 
marine that occurred in the course of the war. The vessels were very 
fairly matched, and when it is remembered that an English flag-officer 
had sent the “ Penguin” on especial service against a ship believed to be 
materially heavier than the vessel she actually encountered,’ it is fair to 
presume she was thought to be, in every respect, an efficient cruiser. 
Yet, with the advantage of the wind, this ship was taken in twenty- 
two minutes, including the time lost’ while she hung on the “ Hornet’s” 


2I have copied at length from Cooper’s “‘ Naval History’’ in the case of the 
‘Hyder Ally” and ‘‘ General Monk,’’. not alone because it was one of those naval 
engagements that made a great sensation among our people at the time, but that I 
am convinced its story will be new to many. I think the name of such a warrior 
craft should be preserved. Hyder Ali was one of India’s great leaders in her mo- 
mentous struggle for freedom, and Burke, during the trial of Warren Hastings, 
recounts in a few lines of one of his famous speeches the history of his motives. 
The storm was, even at the time referred to, gathering over the Carnatic. ‘‘ When 
at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with men who either would sign no 
convention, or whom no treaty and no signature could bind, and who were the deter- 
mined enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country possessed 
of these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memorable example to man- 
kind.” 

3 A very heavy American privateer called the “‘ Young Wasp.” 
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quarter, and while the latter was wearing. The neatness and dispatch 
with which the American sloop did her work, the coolness with which - 
she met the attempt to board, and the accuracy of her fire and handling, 
are all proofs of her having been a disciplined man-of-war, and of the 
high condition of that service in which she was one of the favorites. 
It is by such exploits that the character of a marine is most effectually 
proved, 

Shortly after repairing damages the “ Hornet” was chased by the 
“ Cornwallis,” 74, bearing the flag of an officer proceeding to the East 
Indies. The chase was a long and memorable one, during which the 
“ Hornet” threw overboard all her guns but one, most of her shot, and 
as many other articles from off the deck as could be got at, besides 
destroying her boats and all of her spare spars. She also cut up her top- 
gallant forecastle, and threw the pieces into the ocean. Captain Biddle, 
her commanding officer, gained nearly as much reputation for the skill 
and steadiness with which he saved his ship on this occasion as for the 
fine manner in which he had fought her but two weeks earlier. 

* * * * * * x * 

She also captured the “ Peacock,” a vessel of her own size, being a 
little shorter, but having more beam. Her proper armament was 
thirty-twos, but, for some reason that is not known, they had been 
changed for lighter guns, and in the action she mounted sixteen 24- 
pound carronades, two light long guns, a 12-pound carronade on her 
top-gallant forecastle, and another light long gun aft. By her quarter 
bill she had one hundred and thirty men on board at the time she was 
taken. This force rendered her inferior to the “ Hornet,” which ship 
mounted eighteen 32-pound carronnades and two long twelves. The 
“ Hornet,” in the action, mustered one hundred and thirty-five men fit 
for duty. 

Notwithstanding the superiority of the “ Hornet,” the same dis- 
parity between the execution and the difference in force is to be seen in 
this action as in those already mentioned. In allowing the “ Hornet” 
to get the weather-gage, the “‘ Peacock” was out-manceuvred, but, with 
this exception, she is understood to have been well managed, though 
her gunnery was so defective. ‘The only shot that touched the hull of 
the “ Hornet” was one fired as the latter ship was falling off, in wearing, 
and it merely glanced athwart her bows, indenting a plank beneath the 
cat-head. As this must have been fired from the starboard guns of the 
“ Peacock,” the fact demonstrates how well she was handled, and that, 
in wearing, her commander had rightly estimated and judiciously used 
the peculiar powers of a brig, though the movements of his antagonist 
deprived him of the results he had expected and immediately gave the 
“ Hornet” a decided advantage in position. It would be caviling to 
deny that this short combat was decided by the superior gunnery and 
rapid handling of the “Hornet.” 
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The engagement between the “ Wasp” and “ Frolic” (1812) is too 
well-known to require special description. The “ Frolic,’ with the 
exception of being a brig, was a vessel of the size and construction 
of the “ Wasp.” She mounted on her main deck sixteen 32-pound 
carronades and four long guns (probably 9-pounders), and two 12- 
pound carronades on her top-gallant forecastle. 

This armament would make a force greater than that of the “Wasp” 
by four guns, a disparity that is not immaterial in vessels so small. 
The two crews were pretty equal in numbers, though it is probable 
that the “‘ Wasp” may have had a few men the most, a difference that 
was of little moment under the circumstances, more particularly as the 
“Frolic” was a brig, and the battle was fought by both vessels under 
very short sail. Before Captain Jones could bend new sails, and other- 
wise repair damages, the “ Poictiers,” 74, came up and captured both 
vessels. This was the first combat of the war between vessels of a force 
so. nearly equal as to render caviling difficult. 

We next hear of the “ Wasp” as one of the new sloops of war in 
1814, named after the favorite vessel just mentioned. She sailed 
under the command of Captain Blakely from Portsmouth, N. H., on 
a cruise in which, besides making prizes in the English Channel, he 
captured His Majesty’s sloop of war “ Reindeer,” of equal force (as 
was supposed to be the “‘ Avon,” which he sunk). The officers and 
people of the “ Wasp” discovered the utmost steadiness, a cool activity, 
and an admirable discipline. For eleven minutes they bore the fire of a 
12-pounder that was discharging round and grape, at a distance vary- 
ing from sixty to thirty yards, with a subordination and quiet that 
could not possibly be surpassed, and when it did commence, their own 
fire was terrible. The attempts to carry their ship were repulsed with 
ease and coolness, and when the order to go on board the enemy was re- 
ceived, it was obeyed with decision and promptitude. Throughout the 
whole affair, the ship was conspicuous for the qualities that most denote 
a perfect man-of-war, and the results of her efforts were in proportion. 
It is believed, notwithstanding, that this ship had an unusual number 
of men on board of her who were now at sea for the first time. 

On the other hand, the attack of the “ Reindeer” has usually been 
considered the most creditable to the enemy of any that occured ia this 
war. It is scarcely possible that the English could have mistaken a 
ship with the air and style of the “ Wasp” for a privateer ; and Captain 
Manners, in engaging her, must have been conscious that he was going 
into action with a vessel heavier than his own. The mode in which 
he approached was exceedingly officer-like; and when he discovered 
the hopelessness of contending against the fire to which he found him- 
self so suddenly and unexpectedly exposed, the decision and gallantry 
with which he attempted to retrieve the day by boarding, was of the 
highest order of military and personal merit. 
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In 1799 two schooners were built, called the “ Enterprise” and 
“ Experiment,” both of which names became famous during the wars | 
against France and England. 

The story of the cruise of the “ Enterprise,” Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Shaw, on the Spanish Main against the French privateers, 
reads like a romance. When she captured the “ Le Flambeau,” her 
proceeds were given altogether to the ‘“‘ Enterprise” as having captured 
a vessel of superior force. There is no question that this was one of 
the handsomest exploits of the war. It would seem to be certain, 
indeed, that this cruise of the “ Enterprise” was one of the most bril- 
liant and useful that ever occurred under the American flag. 

She was proverbially “a lucky ship,” and her capture of the 
“ Boxer,” in 1813, was the first success that had fallen to the share of 
the American navy since the loss of the “Chesapeake,” and it had a 
great influence in restoring the confidence of the nation. When the 
“ Enterprise” first cruised in the West Indies her armament consisted of 
twelve 6-pounders. After she was repaired, or rather rebuilt, at Trieste, 
fourteen 6-pounders were put in her, and subsequently, when altered into 
a brig, by crowding the ports, she carried fourteen 18-pound carronades 
and two long chase guns. 

The “Essex,” 32, so memorable for her eruise in the Pacific, 
under Captain Porter, and her terrible conflict with the “ Phoebe” and 
“ Cherub” off Valparaiso, in finishing this cruise (1814), is probably 
well remembered. Indeed, her name is placed beside those of the 
“ Constitution,” “ United States,” and “Constellation.” It is a pity 
she should have been called after one of the ancient subdivisions of 
England, or, perhaps, from that distinguished earl who met his fate at 
the will of a capricious queen. 

From the above short list it will be noticed that there was no rule 
observed in the nomenclature of the smaller vessels; but when the 
keel was laid for our first line-of-battle ship, in 1776, she was given 
the name of “ America,”—a title appropriate to her size and dignity,— 
while the indomitable Commodore John Paul Jones was selected by 
the Marine Committee, as was the custom in those days, to command 
her. In the same manner our superb frigates of forty-four guns, 
launched about 1797, were given imposing and judiciously-selected 
names, as the “ Constitution,” “ United States,” and “ President.” 

On March 3, 1819, the following resolution was adopted by Con- 


gress : 


‘¢ That all ships of the navy of the United States now building, or hereafter to 
be built, shall be named by the Secretary of the Navy, under direction of the 
Presideyt of the United States, according to the following rule, to wit: Those of 


* She never went to sea under American colors, having been presented by Con- 
gress to Louis XVI. to replace the ‘“‘ Magnifique,” 74, which had been lost in the 
port of Boston. 
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the first class shall be called after the States of this Union; those of the second 
class after the rivers ; and those of the third class after the principal cities and towns ; 
taking care, however, that no two vessels in the navy shall bear the same name.”’ 


This was the first step taken towards systematizing the nomencla- 
ture of ships of war by the Americanég, and a fruitful source of confu- 
sion to the historian was guarded against in the clause prohibiting a 
duplication of names. An instance of this may be given in the 
“‘ Providence,” 18, which was named and laid down while the “ Provi- 
dence,” 12, was in very active service. 

Section 5 of the Act approved June 12, 1858, relates to the new 
element that had appeared in the navies of the world, and reads as 
follows : 


“That all the steamships of the navy of the United States now building, or 
hereafter to be built, shall be named by the Secretary of the Navy, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, according to the following rule, namely : 
All those of forty guns or more shall be considered of the first class, and shall be 
called after the States of the Union; those of twenty guns and under forty, shall 
be considered as of the second class, and be called after the rivers and principal towns 
or cities; and all those of less than twenty guns shall be the third class, and named 
by the Secretary of the Navy, as the President may direct, care being taken that 
no two vessels in the navy shall bear the same name.” 


The seven new screw sloops of war that were appropriated for at 
the same time (the “ Richmond” class) received the names of principal 


towns or cities, and then came the Civil War. 

Long before the passage of the above act the old resolution had 
become a dead letter through the introduction of steam men-of-war, 
and we find steamers called “ Princeton,” after a town ; “ Mississippi,” 
after a State; the “ Powhatan,” after an Indian chief; the “ Frank- 
lin,” after a distinguished American ; and the “ Wabash,” after a river. 

Despite the confusion incident to the purchase and construction of 
vessels to carry on a desperate war, a great amount of uniformity 
resulted in the naming of ships, for as all save the “ New Ironsides” 
came under the ruling of vessels of the third class, and therefore to be 
“named by the Secretary of the Navy, as the President may direct,” 
and while purchased vessels generally retained their old names, those 
being built were given Indian ones,—almost without exception,—gun- 
boats, double-enders, monitors, and experiments. To me it appears 
that here was struck the key-note of propriety in the naming of our 
ships. In calling vessels after cities and towns there is a palpable 
effort shown to arouse an interest, be it ever so slight, in the navy, but 
surely there are towns in every State, if not cities, that suggest in their 
musical names those who were lords of the soil before the white man 
came to turn the valley where the wigwam stood into sites of busy 
towns, or to plow into foam by power of steam the quiet waters 
where glided the birch canoe. No more fitting and distinctively American 
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words can be employed to designate our ships than those by which the 
red man kriew his tribe, his rivers, his mountains, and his plains. I do ' 
not mean that such should be chosen haphazard. We have already had 
to change the names of ships, partly because they were unwieldy and 
uneuphonious, and perhaps as much from the reason that nobody was 
sure of the proper pronunciation, they being entirely strange to the 
majority. To all Americans, however, and to every well-read foreigner 
such words as Hiawatha, Minnehaha, Pocahontas, Powhatan, Uncas, 
and Osceola are well-known, and suggestive of the fragrance of the 
forest, the buoyant excitement of the chase, the romance of quiet valleys, 
the music of the stream, the wars and loves of a well-nigh vanished 
race. Many a beautiful Indian name has been dropped from our list 
of vessels and should be recalled, not alone from the stirring memories 
they arouse of gallant deeds done in a war when the Union was at stake, 
but because, when so many names were chosen, some were of a necessity 
singularly happy and significant. 

Many such words contain four syllables, but it is only when they 
lack euphony in the combination that they become objectionable, and 
there can be no question about the proper pronunciation of such as 
those mentioned, besides Pawnee, Shawnee, Shenandoah, Tuscarora, 
Iroquois, Penobscot, Erie, Ontario, Cherokee, Ottawa, Roanoke, Win- 
nebago, Patapsco, Montauk, Sonoma, Unadilla, Seneca, Seminole, 
Tecumseh, Scioto, Miami, Maumee, Aroostook, Kanawha, Narragan- 
sett, Massasoit ; and who that ever heard the wondrous Queen of Song 
could be a stranger to the Suwanee! Such as these are the names our 
ships should bear abroad to be distinctive.- They are not English, but 
American. 

In contradistinction to this we have a vessel bearing a name handed 
down from the war of 1812, called the “ Portsmouth.” She was 
named, according to law, after a “city or town,” and was a cruiser ; in 
fact, she is so still. We know perfectly well that she took her title 
from some Portsmouth of our own; but among foreigners, the only 
Portsmouth known is the great naval port of England, so the query 
ofttimes passes round—“ Why do the Americans look abroad for names 
to give their ships?” 

The instance given is by no means unique. There are many other 
names borne by our ships that must puzzle educated foreigners as to 
their raison d’étre. , 

Baltimore is one of the large cities of the Union, named after a 
powerful English lord ; Richmond and Lancaster after royal houses of 
England, and we have not far to look for their mighty rival, as the 
York-town is close at hand! This is “ quite English, you know!” 
The “ Maine” was presumably named after a great northern State, which 
in turn took its name from an old French province. The “ Vesuvius” is 
named after an Italian volcano, San Francisco is altogether Spanish, 
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and Philadelphia and Thetis are Greek,—the former an ancient town 
of Lydia, and the latter the not altogether respectable mother of Achilles. 
It is refreshing to turn from this unpatriotic and entirely unnecessary 
jumble of borrowed words to the dashing American name of Cushing, 
bestowed by happy thought upon the latest addition to our Torpedo 
Fleet.’ Perhaps naval officers may fail to see why they should be 
called upon to perpetuate in names of ships the glories of battles fought 
on land. Have they no victories of their own? The school-boy of 
to-day can tell us of Port Royal, Mobile, and New Orleans, while we 
of an older generation knew in our youth the traditions of the victories 
of Lake Erie and Lake Champlain. 

We have no regimental flag on which to carry glorious names, so 
let the ships be ours. We have called one of our new cruisers the 
“ Charleston,”—a city named after an English king, by the way ; but 
it cannot be that this is intended to revive memories of those anxious 
days of fierce bombardment when the air was heavy with the smoke of 
powder, hot with the breath of summer, and stilled by the concussion 
of artillery; while the nights were long and restless, waiting for the 
dawn. 

We have no dearth of material to draw upon for eminently 
suitable names for our men-of-war, and I would suggest that the names 
of ships that are destined for service abroad be purely American ; such 
as, for battle-ships, Washington, United States, America, Abraham 
Lincoln, General Grant, Farragut, Bald Eagle, Manitou; and states 


5 Secretary Tracy has sent a gracious letter to the wife of the late Commander 
W. B. Cushing. It is dated at the Navy Department, Washington, January 27, 
and reads : 


‘¢Mrs. WILLIAM B. CusHina, Freponia, N. Y.: 

‘‘ Mapam,—I take pleasure in announcing to you that the new torpedo boat, 
launched on the 23d inst., has been named the ‘ Cushing,’ in memory of your dis- 
tinguished husband, the late Commander William B. Cushing. 

“The high qualities displayed by Cushing guring the war of the Rebellion were 
fitly recognized by Congress in the vote of thanks which he received by name at 
the age of twenty-two, upon the recommendation of the President, the highest 
honor which our government can bestow upon its naval officers. Although at that 
time little more than a boy in years, he showed in a series of arduous and successful 
enterprises, planned wholly by himself, and executed under his own eye and hand, 
an unsurpassed bravery, a marvelous coolness in moments of danger, an unerring 
judgment, and readiness and fertility of resource, which have made his career one 
of the most brilliant and lasting traditions in our naval annals. It is due to him 
and to the rising generation of officers, to which he furnished a bright example, that 
we should cherish his memory and keep alive in the service the recollection of that 
rare union of prudence with audacity and of consummate professional judgment 
with intrepid courage. 

‘For further reasons the Department has deemed it a privilege to give his 
name to this vessel, the first of the kind in the navy, and the modern representative 
of the type made famous by the crowning exploit of Cushing’s career in the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Albemarle.’ I am, madam, with great respect, very truly yours, 

‘“ B. F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy.’’ 
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with Indian names, as Oregon, Nebraska, Idaho. These will not be as 
full of import as those given by the English to their battle-ships, such . 
as Impregnable, Devastation, Thunderer, and Colossus, but they will 
carry with them an unmistakable flavor of the Great Republic. 

Our cruisers could in the same manner be christened after Indian 
tribes, chiefs, rivers, etc., while the gunboats would bear the names of 
indigenous inhabitants of our lands and waters or products of our soil, 
as Wild Turkey, Prairie Dog, Beaver, Tarpon, Muscalonge, Canvas- 
back, Terrapin, Caribou, Broncho, Wampum, Tomahawk, Massasoga 
(Water Moccasin), Tarantula, Magnolia, ete. In employing Indian 
names some care should be taken in the selection, for apart from a 
desire to use only those that are musical and pronounceable, it would 
be disastrous to learn that we had christened a fleet and graceful craft 
after some repulsive trait or thing. If my information is correct 
regarding the translation of the word Chicago, the gallant officers of that 
ship would be unlikely to adopt as their crest the “ Amoosin’ little 
cuss” the name of their ship implies. 

For our armored coast-defense vessels we have a long list of naval 
heroes to draw from, and surely their names should be kept before a 
patriotic people; while for unarmored vessels of that class there are 
such names as I have touched upon already,—those of ships famous in 
wars of old. The distinguished Presidents of the United States would 
furnish names for Monitors, and torpedo boats and experiments of all 


kinds have a dictionary full of words indicative of their fateful mission 
at their disposal. 

By some such arrangement as this children would have held up 
before them names with which they should become familiar, and the 
very title of our ships abroad would stamp them at once American. 


T. H. STEvVEns, 
Tieutenant U.S.N. 
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A NIGHT’S TRAGEDY. 


WE had just finished our dinner,—the surgeon, John Nelson, and 
myself (John and I were lieutenants in a marching regiment), and the 
post-surgeon, Dr. Lennox, a recent acquisition to the medical corps of 
the army. 

It being John’s birthday, there had been some attempts made in 
our little mess to celebrate the day becomingly. The table was gorgeous 
in an array of spotless linen, and the old family china and silver 
(borrowed from the post-trader for the occasion) gave quite a swell look 
to our generally primitive approving outfit; however, as John often 
consolingly remarked, ‘“‘ What we lack in style, old man, we make up 
in intellect,” a pleasing, if not altogether reliable, remark. 

Our Chinaman (cook, butler, and general factotum to the mess) had 
surpassed himself. 

To be sure, the soup was made of cove oysters, generously supplied 
by the Subsistence Department, at twice their value, and I will not 
deny that the fish was cod; but the venison was genuine, and, in spite 
of the disagreeable and somewhat personal remark of Lee-Gee (on the 
frontier bachelor servants are accorded certain little liberties) that we 
seemed “to like the blandy sauce better than the plum-pudding itself,” 
we voted the dinner a success, 

With the coffee came the cigars, and then we moved closer to the - 
big, roaring fire of logs in the open fire-place,—for the weather was 
intensely cold,—and for a few minutes carried on a rather desultory 
conversation. 

There is no doubt that a good cigar is conducive to thought, for 
soon all conversation ceased, and we smoked and smoked, gazing into 
the fire, each busily employed with his own fancies. 

Presently Nelson spoke: “ Doctor, tell us a good ghost story, some- 
thing blood-curdling and harrowing.” (Nelson, though the mildest 
man in the regiment, delighted to revel in tales of bloodshed and car- 
nage.) ‘“ You must have had some strange experiences while a medical 
student.” 

For some little time the doctor did not reply, and then startled us 
all by suddenly saying, “ Well, I’ll tell you an incident that occurred 
- to me at the college, the Christmas before I graduated.” And then 
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reaching for a fresh cigar, he deliberately cut off the end, lighted it, 
and after a few puffs (Nelson in the mean time all anxiety and hurry) 

n: 

“ When I was a medical student, attending lectures in Baltimore, I 
paid particular attention to anatomy, and, about six months before my 
graduation, was appointed assistant demonstrator in that study; an 
office that carried with it no salary, but afforded me better opportunity 
for dissecting,—a favorite hobby of mine. 

“ Among the many students attending the college was one who par- 
ticularly attracted my attention ; he was a pale-faced, wild-eyed looking 
youth of about twenty years of age; an indefatigable student and 
worker, and imbued with some of the most original but peculiar ideas 
regarding life, death, and physiological events ever advanced by mortal 
man. 

“One of his favorite theories was, ‘that the blood taken from one 
live person and transferred, or—technically speaking—transfused, to 
another, would convey to the person receiving it many of the qualities, 
characteristics, and habits of the other.’ 

“This seemed to be his favorite hobby ; and when discussing this 
with him,—and I must confess he argued extremely well,—I have 
sometimes caught his eyes fixed on me in a contemplative, wondering 
gaze that caused me to feel quite uncomfortable for the time being. 
While I was a strong, healthy youngster,”—and the doctor stretched out 
his superb limbs,—“ the man I speak of—‘ Mazin’ he called himself— 
was very slight and delicate in appearance, and often bemoaned his 
lack of physical strength. 

“¢Tf I had your strength,’ he would sometimes say to me, ‘ I would 
live forever,’ and then his wild eyes would lighten up strangely, and 
he would smile in a manner that made me shudder. 

“You can see he was not an especially agreeable companion ; but 
still, in my official capacity, I was obliged to be courteous, listen to his 
questions, and give him all the assistance I possibly could. 

“No one at college knew where he lived. He was a native of 
Louisiana, of Spanish extraction, and had entered with our class; he 
had money enough to get along on, and seemed not to care for the 
society of any of his fellow-students. 

“One day, in November, the janitor of the college—a prototype of 
Jerry Cruncher—came to me, and reported that Mr. Mazin had re- 
quested permission to use the dissecting-room after hours,—a privilege 
sometimes granted students of especial aptitude and excellent standing. 
‘He offered me ten dollars, sir,’ the janitor continued, “and cautioned 
me to say nothing about it; but I thought I’d ask your opinion, sir.’ 

“¢ When does he want to commence?’ I asked. 

“ ¢ Nextiweek, sir.’ 

“T considered the matter very carefully for a few moments before 
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replying. Of course, I could not give him the desired permission ; 
but I knew that a favorable word from me to Professor Hirsh would 
fix matters all right. 

“¢Tell him he’ll have to see the professor,’ I said; and the janitor 
left me, looking rather disappointed. 

“ A few minutes later, as I was leaving the room, I met Mazin, and 
instead of his usual polite greeting, he only scowled at me blackly, 
and passed on without speaking ; however, I paid no particular atten- 
tion to him, and in a few days the matter escaped my memory entirely. 

“Contrary to general custom, I had been particularly busy the 
whole of the afternoon of the 24th of December, and did not get away 
from the college until about nine o’clock in the evening; Dr. Rost, a 
celebrated physician, had delivered an especially interesting lecture that 
day to such of the students as cared to attend, and, in the course of his 
remarks, spoke of the theory that Mazin so ardently supported ; not 
flippantly or jestingly, but as if he really believed in it himself to a 
certain extent. 

“There was a look of intense satisfaction on Mazin’s face when the 
doctor finished, and I noticed that his eyes followed me about in a quick 
nervous manner that was rather annoying, to say the least. 

“Well, as I said, it was about nine o’clock in the evening when I 
came down the stairs from the dissecting-room and started for home. 

“T say home, though it was only my boarding-house; still I was 
tired and hungry, and I knew that a warm, pleasant room and a good 
supper awaited me. 

“ Before leaving, I distinctly remember examining the dissecting- 
room very varefully to see that the windows and doors were all fastened 
and secured, and also of turning out all the gas-jets except the one 
always kept burning immediately above the dissecting-table. There 
were two cadavers on the table, recently brought in; and prompted by 
some unaccountable morbid curiosity, I removed the sheet from the 
face of one. It was that of a man apparently young and vigorous, 
but he had met his death by drowning, and the features were bloated 
and disfigured beyond recognition. With a feeling of almost horror 
(something strange to me), I covered it again and hurriedly left the 
room. 

“The streets were alive with crowds of eager, happy people, 
pushing and jostling one another, yet all good-naturedly, in a veritable 
Christmas mood ; the windows of the stores were resplendent in a blaze 
of light, and the tooting of horns (a Southern habit) and the jingling 
of bells gave the street a holiday appearance. 

“The air was sharp and keen; small flakes of snow were falling 
rapidly ; and there were already evidences of a brewing storm. 

“T moved along at a rapid pace, and when almost home, happening 
to put my hand into my overcoat pocket, missed a small case containing 
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an especially ‘useful and expensive set of instruments. Suddenly it 
oceurred to me that I had left them at the college, and in spite of the 
hour and my fatigue, I determined to go back. It would only be 
postponing supper a little,—and I could not afford to take any chances 
of losing the case,—so back I started. 

“ Just as I reached the front door of the building, a neighboring 
clock struck ten, and, slipping in the key (fortunately I had one with 
me), I opened the door, ran up the stairs, and turned down the corridor 
(which was very dark) towards the dissecting-room. 

“T had almost reached my destination, when I suddenly felt myself 
grasped from behind, and before I could liberate myself, a handker- 
chief, thoroughly saturated with chloroform, was forced to my mouth 
and nostrils, and I remembered nothing more. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“The first feeling I had of returning consciousness was one of 
intense cold, and opening my eyes, I began to collect my scattered 
senses. My coat and vest had been removed; I was firmly bound 
about the legs and waist, so that, though my arms were free, I could 
hardly move. 

“For a few moments I gazed around vacantly, trying very hard to 
think of what had occurred, and soon the room I was in began to 
assume a familiar aspect. I was lying on what seemed a long table, 
and immediately above me there was a single gas-jet burning dimly. 
Mechanically I threw out my right arm, and my hand came in contact 
with a cold, chilling object. I turned my head in the same direction,— 
my God! shall I ever forget that sight! A pair of bulging eyes were 
staring into mine with an almost life-like look, and the wavering light 
above threw a thousand flickering shadows over the bloated, hideous 
face of the drowned man ; then, and only then, I realized my position. 

“ T was on the dissecting-table of the college. ‘There was the stillness 
of death around me; outside the wind howled and moaned with an 
almost human sound, and I could hear the snow beating against the 
windows. In vain I tried to think,—it was useless; my head ached 
with a dull, heavy pain, and my whole body seemed inert and powerless, 

“In a few minutes I heard a cat-like tread at the other end of the 
room coming nearer and nearer, and presently a pair of wild eyes were 
looking glaringly into mine. 

“Such eyes could only belong to one man,—Mazin. There was 
little light in the room, even too little to suit him, it seemed, for he 
turned up the jet immediately above the table I lay on; then I could 
see all the deviltry and cruelty in the man’s face. 

“ Without a word, he seized my left hand and, rolling up my sleeve, 
passed his cold fingers rapidly along the surface of my bare arm. I 
tried to speak, but my tongue would not move, and I lay there pas- 


sively, wondering what he would do next. 
Vou. III. N. 8.—No. 4 26 
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“Tn an instant it flashed through my mind he was about to try his 
theory of transfusion ; but, after a hurried examination, he let go my 
arm, and it dropped heavily to my side. 

“ Having leisurely rolled and lighted a cigarette (he was an invet- 

erate smoker of them), he pulled a chair up close to the table, sat down, 
and addressed me, as nearly as I can now recall, in the following 
words : 
““ My great and worthy demonstrator, we are about on the eve of an 
important medical discovery: if my experiment of to-night succeeds, it 
will make us both famous; if it fails, it will only result in your death 
and in great disappointment to me professionally. Of course, you know 
my theory of transfusion. I have talked to you enough of it; but 
to-day some remarks of Dr. Rost, in the lecture-room, have opened my 
eyes to a greater and grander theory hitherto unthought of. Instead 
of taking the blood from the veins of a living person, it has occurred to 
me that it might as well be taken from one deceased, if not too long 
dead at the time of the experiment. For example, my dear fellow, 
turn your head a little to the right. No? Well, without turning, 
you know what there is next to you,——the body of a drowned man. 
Just a short time before you so opportunely came in, I made a slight 
puncture in one of its veins, and, strange to say, the blood had not yet 
coagulated. ‘Suppose, then, I try the new theory: just think of what 
may ensue. If he (and Mazin pointed to my awful neighbor) has been 
a man of genius and talent, just think what a favor I confer on you,— 
in a few moments you may inherit all his traits,—his talent, his genius. 
My dear fellow, just think of it,—no more work ; no more study ; no 
more surgery or drudgery. At one step you become perfect. Why, 
the idea is grand,—simply superb.’ 

“ Mazin’s manner grew more and more excitable as he talked. 

“<Tf, however, on the contrary, he has been a rogue and a criminal, 
just think of what a study you may prove to yourself in the future, 
—an almost irresistible desire to do wrong, held in check by your own 
natural tendencies and early training; why you may even become a 
celebrated criminal,—famous, Mr. Demonstrator, famous.’ And chuck- 
ling to himself in a devilish manner, he rose from his chair and bent 


his evil face close to mine. 
“Tn an instant the awful truth flashed through my mind,—JI was 


in the hands of a madman. 

“ Opening a small case that lay near me on the table, he carefully 
removed therefrom a small siphon-like arrangement, generally used in 
the operation of transfusion, and also a small spring lancet, bright and 
keen, which he ran almost caressingly along the palm of his hand. 

“ T was dumb with horror, and in the awful silence of the room I 
could hear my heart throbbing against my breast as if it would escape. 

“ Slowly raising my left arm, he felt along its surface until he found 
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the large vein near the elbow,—known as the median basilic. Fora 
moment he hesitated and looked at me intently. I closed my eyes, - 
and the next instant felt a pricking sensation in my arm. 

“Weak already from the chloroform and horror of the situation, I 
could feel my senses deserting me. Mazin’s face grew more and more 
indistinct, and I seemed to hear the city clock tolling the midnight 
hour and the chimes of Christ Church welcoming in the Christmas- 
day. Faint and fainter grew the sounds, and I was rapidly drifting 
into unconsciousness. I felt the hot breath of Mazin close to my face, 
and heard him mutter,— 

“¢ Now, Mr. Demonstrator, fame or death.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“When I next awoke the wintry sun was peeping through the 
windows of the dissecting-room, and I was safely seated in one of the 
large chairs in front of the cold and cheerless stove. 

“Strange to say, I was properly dressed ; the dissecting-table bore 
no traces of the night’s tragedy, and the body of the drowned man lay 
there, stiff and cold,—a silent and ghastly witness.” 

“But Mazin, doctor?” Nelson asked, when the Medico seemed 
inclined to say no more about his remarkable adventure. 

“Oh, yes, Mazin! Of course, he never came back to the college ; 
and from that time until now I have never heard of him.” 

“Were there any peculiar effects following the operation, doctor?” 
I ventured to ask. 

“ That is the strangest part of the story,” he replied. “My arm bore 
no traces whatever of the operation, not even the slightest puncture ; 
but ever since that night I have had a very strong abhorrence of water 
taken inwardly,” and reaching for the decanter, the doctor poured out 
a stiff drink of brandy, and took it down at dne gulp. 

Then John and I gazed at one another and were strangely silent. 


Tuomas H. WItson, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER 
SERVICE. 


PART III.—Concluded. 


THE act of March 3, 1825, provided for the forfeiture of any 
vessel engaged in carrying to a foreign port any property taken from 
wrecks on the coast of Florida. The act of March 2, 1833, Section 
3, provides for the preventing, by officers of the customs, of depreda- 
tions on the live-oak timber growing on the public lands of the United 
States. An act approved December 22, 1837, added to the revenue 
cutter service the most important duty ever intrusted to the supervision 
of the corps. It was worded as follows: 


‘That the President of the United States be and hereby is authorized to cause 
any suitable number of public vessels, adapted to the purpose, to cruise upon the 
coast, in the severe portion of the season, when the public service will allow of it, 
and to afford such aid to distressed navigators as their circumstances and necessities 
may require; and such public vessels shall go to sea prepared fully to render such 


assistance.’’ 


Immediately upon the passage of the foregoing, several vessels of 
the navy, with eight revenue cutters, were detailed to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act, but the men-of-war proving too large and unwieldy 
for close work on the coast, they were withdrawn, and from that date 
“‘ winter cruising orders”’ have continued to be issued from the Treas- 


1 Orders covering ‘“‘ Winter Cruising,’’ as originally issued by the Department, 


were worded as follows: 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


“Sir: 

‘¢ As the season is approaching when much suffering and distress experienced 
by vessels bound to ports of the United States, from long voyages, may be allevi- 
ated by the agency of the revenue cutters, while cruising on the coast in discharge 
of the duties enjoined by law, I have thought it advisable to designate the revenue 
cutter especially for that service, and to assign you to the command of her. 
Accordingly, you are directed to ship a sufficient crew, and to put the vessel in a 
condition for effective service. 

‘‘ To enable you to afford the required assistance to vessels and crews in all cases 
of distress, it will be proper that you should have gn extra number of hands for the 
cruise, and that you should carry provisions, fuel, water, and other necessary sup- 
plies in such quantities as can be conveniently stowed, and as, in your opinion, the 
necessities of the occasion may demand. 

‘Thus prepared, you are directed to cruise on the coast as far north as ———, 
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ury Department to the commanders of revenue cutters specially desig- 
nated to perform the work. The compensation of the officers was estab- 
lished by the act of July 2, 1836,—viz., captains, $1200 ; first lieutenants, 
$960 ; second lieutenants, $860 ; third lieutenants, $790. From 1836 
to 1845 there were, on an average, sixteen cutters on duty actively em- 
ployed at all the prominent seaports, the corps representing about eighty- 
five commissioned officers. Cruising on the coast during the inclement 
months had given a great impetus to the service, increasing its popular- 
ity, stimulating the efforts and ambition of the officers, while the prac- 
_ tical results of the work rendered touched a tender and responsive chord 
in hundreds of households by the sea, whose sturdy occupants looked 
upon the stanch, trim, Treasury cruisers as their firm friends and pro- 
tectors in the hour of danger and trouble.” 


and to call at occasionally, keeping as close to the main land as may be con- 
sistent with the safety of the vessel, and not going into port oftener than you may 
be required to do so from stress of weather or want of supplies. On all such occa- 
sions you will immediately report to the Department the cause of such return to 
port. When supplies are required during the winter, you will of course obtain them 
at 

“While cruising you will speak all vessels approaching the coast which you 
may fall in with, and afford to those requiring aid or relief such assistance as may 
be adapted to their condition and necessities, and as it may be in your power to 
render. 

‘‘ And that any supplies thus furnished may be duly accounted for, you will 
charge them at the cost value, and take the bills of the masters of the vessels to whom 
they may be delivered, on their owners or consignees, for the amount. 

‘“‘ After the severity of the weather shall have passed, you will return to 
and deliver the bills thus taken to the collector for collection, who will be instructed 
how to dispose of the proceeds. 

‘You will immediately report to the collector at what supplies are 
needed before you commence your cruise, he having been instructed to provide 
them on your making such report to him. 

“T am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


? 
“ Secretary of the Treasury. 


“ Captain ——, 
“ Commanding the Revenue Cutter 


” 


2 The following was passed and became a law March 3, 1845: 

“The President, by and with the like advice and consent, may appoint six en- 
gineers, to be employed in the revenue service of the United States; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may appoint six assistant engineers to bé employed in the like 
service; one engineer and one assistant to be assigned to each steamer in the said 
service, if the same shall be deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall prescribe the duties to be performed by said officers respectively. Each 
of the said engineers shall be entitled to receive the same pay as now is, or hereafter 
may be, by law, allowed to first lieutenants in the revenue service; each assistant 
engineer shall be entitled to receive the same pay that now is, or hereafter may be, 
by law, allowed to the third lieutenants in the said service. 

‘No revenue cutter or steamer shall hereafter be built (except such ss are now 
in the course of building and equipment) nor purchased, unless an appropriation 
be first made, by law, therefor. 

‘« No person to be appointed to the office of captain, first, second, and third lieu- 
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The introduction of steam into the revenue cutter service constitutes 
an important and interesting chapter in the history of the service; but 
the subject can only be touched upon in this paper. The first proposi- 
tion covering a proposition to have steam vessels under the revenue flag 
is found in a communication from Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in compliance with a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, dated February 1, 1837. It relates to the “estimate of the cost 
of a revenue cutter, to be constructed on such plan as to act as a steam 
tow-boat,” and the cost was thought to be in the neighborhood of thirty- 
five thousand dollars. In the winter of 1839 the advocates for steam 
cutters waxed both numerous and persistent. The press warmly advo- 
cated the necessity of thus adding to the efficiency of the service and 
meeting the increasing demands of a large and rapidly extending mer- 
cantile marine. The Secretary of the Treasury, responding to the press- 
ure brought to bear upon him, on December 28, 1839, addressed a com- 
munication to the President of the United States on the subject, 
suggesting the propriety of inviting the special action of Congress upon 
the subject. In 1843 six steamers were contracted for, but, owing to 
slight technicalities in the bill, President Tyler vetoed it. The entire 
trouble hinged upon the construction placed on the necessity of first 


tenants, of any revenue cutter, who does not adduce competent proof of proficiency 
and skill in seamanship and navigation.” 

Under this act specific appropriations have been made from time to time for the 
construction and equipment of new revenue cutters, as shown by the following state- 
ment of amounts appropriated for this purpose: 


August 12, 1848, forsixcutters .. . ° ‘ : - $90,000 
August 31, 1852, for not less than six cutters ‘ ie ie 90,000 
March 2, 1855, for four cutters . > ‘ ‘ 5 ; ; 60,000 
August 18, 1856, for six small cutters . . ; ‘ ° ° 45,000 
February 5, 1857,foronecutter . ’ . ‘ - 150,000 
July 24, 1861, for (no number specified) cutters . : - 460,000 
December 20, 1864, for not less than six cutters, service on the lakes 1,000,000 
March 3, 1869, for four cutters . ‘ . , - 800,000 
December 22, 1870, for (no number specified) cathe > ‘ - 800,000 
June 10, 1872, for (no number specified) cutters ‘ ° - 200,000 
June 23, 1874, for one (for Pacific coast) cutter oc oe ow. E2600 
March 8, 1881, for rebuilding one cutter . 5 : : ‘ 75,000 
March 8, 1881, for one cutter. ; ; , : i 75,000 
March 6, 1882, for rebuilding one cutter as a " ‘ ‘ 25,000 
August 7, 1882, for rebuilding one cutter . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ 75,000 
1882, for one cutter . i . ‘ ‘ ‘ 75,000 
1883, rebuilding one cutter . ‘ ; . ; . 75,000 
1888, two steam launches . ; 5 » > 6 16,000 
1885, rebuilding steam cutter . : ; ; ° 80,000 
1877, one steam cutter. ‘ : , ; ‘ ‘ 10,000 
1888, one steam cutter . . . . ° . 60,000 
1889, additional tosame . ; " : : ‘ 86,000 
1889, one steam cutter. Bee . ; " : 75,000 
1889, one steam cutter . 
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having an appropriation passed for the purpose. On March 3, 1845, 
the Senate “ Resolved, That the said bill do pass, two-thirds of the Senate 
agreeing to pass the same.” 

On March 16, 1843, the Secretary of the Treasury, J. C. Spencer, 
advertised for proposals as follows: “ For building the hulls of one, two, 
or three iron steamers, of the following dimensions: 140 feet on deck, 
23 feet beam, and 10 feet hold.” Six engines, boilers, and propellers, 
constructed upon the plan known as “ Hunter’s plan,” were also con- 
tracted for. The boilers were to have not less than “700 fire surface 
each; working pressure, 80 pounds to the square inch; proof, 240 
pounds; 18-inch cylinders, with 3 feet stroke.” From the Army and 
Nawy Chronicle, May, 1843, the following is taken : 


‘¢ We have before announced that six iron steamers would be constructed this 
season for the United States revenue cutter service. Each vessel will have 150 
horse-power. The engines of four of them will be on the plan of Lieutenant 
Hunter, U.S.N., and those of the other two on the plan of Ericsson’s single pro- 
peller. They will each have three masts, and be fore and aft rigged. It is intended 
that they shall be complete in their sailing equipments, as it is contemplated to use 
the steam-power only in cases of necessity. They will be so constructed, that, if 
necessary, each vessel will be capable of carrying four long 68-pounders (Paixhan 
guns) ; but their usual armament will consist of one long 32-pounder on a swivel, 
amidships. Four of these vessels are intended for the sea-board, one for Lake Erie, 
and the other for Lake Ontario. One will be built at Alger’s yard, South Boston; 
one at Novelty Works, New York; one at Durham’s foundry, New York; one 
at Cold Spring, Hudson River; and two at Pittsburg, Pa. Captain Howard, well 
known in this community as an intelligent and enterprising commander, will 
superintend their construction.”’ 


The “ Legaré,” constructed upon-the plan of Captain Ericsson, was 
the first placed in commission, and ofdered to cruise upon the coast of 
Florida. The “Spencer,” built by the West Point Foundry Associa- 
tion, upon the plan of Lieutenant Hunter, was the second to commence 
cruising. It cost a large sum of money to alter the plans, remove the 
submerged wheels, and substitute two of Loper’s propellers, before the 
steamer was capable of attempting to discharge her duties, which were 
connected with the New York station. The “ Jefferson,” constructed 
at Oswego, and similar to the “ Legaré,” had Captain Loper’s wheel 
substituted for Ericsson’s; but the increase of speed was so slight as 
scarcely to warrant the incurring of expense. The “ McLane,” built 
at Boston, by Cyrus Alger, was intended to have been propelled by 
- Lieutenant Hunter’s submerged wheels, but side wheels were substi- 
tuted, using the original engines. She was ordered to duty on the 
coast of Texas. The “ Dallas” was built at Buffalo, by Messrs. Still- 
man, Stratton & Co., was originally intended for Hunter’s submerged 
wheel, but had to be changed the same as the “ McLane.” The “ Bibb,” 
also constructed upon Hunter’s plan, was ordered to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Extensive alterations were made in all departments, and it 
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was found necessary to remove the captain’s cabin to the spar deck, in 
order to afford accommodations for fuel. 

The six steamers were costly and dismal failures, seriously affecting 
the reputation of the service at the time, and creating through their 
operations widespread dissatisfaction. Lieutenant Hunter, of the navy, 
was credited with receiving $20,000 from government for his worthless 
invention, known as submerged wheels. 

Five chief engineers and six assistants were added to the service, 
and the chief engineers were the first officers of the corps to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. They were as follows: W. W. Luke, May 4, 
1844, Pittsburg, steamer “G. M. Bibb ;” P. H. Bonham, May 4, 1844, 
Oswego, steamer “ Jefferson ;” James Wright, May 17, 1844, Boston, 
steamer “ McLane ;” Charles French, May 31, 1844, Buffalo, steamer 
“ Dallas ;’ Thomas W. Farron, October 15, 1844, New York, steamer 
“ Legaré.” Rules and regulations, and a uniform, were adopted in 
March, 1845, to meet the requirements covering the addition to the 
corps. 

Early in 1843, Secretary Spencer, finding that no efficient control 
could be exercised over the service in respect to the performance of 
their duties, or the regulation of the expenses, for the lack of necessary 
knowledge and experience, recommended to the President that a captain 
be detailed, and who possessed all the qualifications of a bureau officer, 
to take charge of the service with head-quarters at Washington. The 


President selected Captain Alexander V. Fraser, a gentleman of liberal 
education and great executive ability, who at once organized and set in 
motion the Revenue Marine Bureau, assisted by Second Lieutenant 
John L. Stull, who acted as aid to Captain Fraser. The Secretary, 
J. C. Spencer, in a report, dated January 10, 1844, thus alludes to the 
subject : 


‘‘ The officer and his assistant are fully and constantly employed in supervising 
the whole revenue cutter service; in conducting the voluminous correspondence 
which is indispensable with the different collectors and the commanders of the 
revenue cutters ; in examining all estimates of expenditures before they are made, 
and all accounts preparatory to their being audited; in regulating the cruises of 
the vessels, and inspecting their journals, and in discharging a great variety of 
miscellaneous duties connected with the business. Order and system have been 
established. Economy in expenditures and efficiency in service have been greatly 
promoted. The officers and men feel that the service has been elevated, and a 
corresponding zeal in the discharge of their duty has been strikingly exhibited. 
And, above all, the Department now knows what is done and what is neglected ; 
and what expenses are incurred, with the reasons for them; and its supervision is 
equally intelligent and satisfactory. In connection with these reforms, it is proper 
to state that the President has established a rule of promotion similar to that in the 
navy, by which those who have devoted years of their lives in this branch of public 
service will reap the just rewards of fidelity and integrity ; and no lieutenant is pro- 
moted without a previous examination into his professional qualifications. When 
the arduous and very responsible duties devolved upon these officers are considered, 
and how essentially the collection of the revenue depends upon their integrity, the 
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effect of these measures in promoting their own self-respect, and the honorable dis- 
charge of their duties, cannot be otherwise than most auspicious.”’ 


Captain Fraser in his first report, dated January 9, 1844, alludes 
to affairs connected with the service in the following language : 


“In order to increase the efficiency of the corps, the officers are changed 
periodically on the various stations ; thereby, instead of confining their knowledge 
of coast navigation to particular points, enabling them to acquire a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the whole, and giving to each an equal share on home or favorite stations, 
and prompt obedience to orders is in all cases required. The officers are likewise 
required to pay particular attention to the condition of the light-houses, light-boats, 
buoys, stakages, etc., within the limits of their respective cruising grounds ; and to 
report any neglect of duty on the part of the keepers, or derangement of the land- 
marks or buoys, which may come under their observation. New regulations have 
been issued, adapted to the wants of the service, and intended to improve it. They 
point out to each officer his particular duties in detail and provide for holding all 
to a proper accountability.”’ 


In 1844 the revenue boats attached to the different collection dis- 
tricts were placed under the supervision of the Revenue’ Marine Bureau, 
numbering one hundred and forty-nine, varying in size from two-oared 
skiffs to half-decked sail-boats. There were also three small sailing 
vessels commanded by officers of the revenue cutter service,—the 
“ Veto,” at Castine, Me. ; the “ Active,” at Sackett’s Harbor, and the 
“ Ingham,” stationed at St. Mary’s, Florida. The revenue boat “ Vigi- 
lant,” designed for cruising in shoal water, adjacent to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, was placed in charge of an inspector of customs, with 


5 At this period in the record of the service, some attention was paid to military 
courtesies and the observance of official etiquette governing national events, that 
tended to elevate and add dignity to the corps. A few illustrations taken up at 
random will suffice as illustrations : 

‘Captain Childs assumed command of the ‘McLane’ at New Bedford, on 
which occasion the customary salutes were given.”’ 

‘The revenue cutter ‘ Gallatin,’ Captain Nones, anchored off the Philadelphia 
Navy-Yard, and fired a salute of 13 guns, which was returned from the yard.”’ 

Upon the death of the Secretary of State and Secretary of the Navy, through 
the exploding of Commander Stockton’s great gun, on the ‘‘ Princetown,’’ in 1844, 
the Secretary of the Treasury issued an order for the flags on all revenue cutters to 
be placed half-mast. Seventeen minute guns to be fired, and crape to be worn on 
the left arm for thirty days. 

When Captain Bicker of the revenue cutter service died, Secretary Spencer 
issued an order for the flags of all vessels to be placed half-mast, and thirteen 
minute guns to be fired. 

Of late years no such ceremonies have been tolerated. When President Gar- 
field died, as well as two Secretaries of the Treasury, no notification whatever was 
vouchsafed the service, and if on any cutter the colors were placed half-mast in 
honor of the illustrious dead, it was at the order and responsibility assumed by the 
commanding officer. 

The regulations of November 1, 1848, approved by the Hon. J. C. Spencer, 
Secretary of the Treasury, provided for the following: The salute of a captain in 
the United States revenue cutter service shall be returned with nine guns and the 
salute of a lieutenant commanding with five guns. 
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strict orders not to leave his station; but, in direct violation of the 
same, he proceeded in quest of runaway slaves to Key West, and was 
blown out of that harbor during the great hurricane of October 4 
and 5, 1844. All hands, except two seamen, were lost.‘ 

War between the United States and Mexico was declared on the 
12th of May, 1846, and on May 19 the Treasury Department issued 
an order to Captain John A. Webster, commanding the revenue cutter 
“ Jackson,” placing under his control the steamers “ Legaré,” “ Spencer,” 
and “ McLane,” and schooners “ Woodbury,” “ Ewing,” “ Forward,” 
and “Van Buren.” In less than two weeks from the issue of the 
order, all these vessels were ready for sea, several in three days from 
the receipt of their instructions, and the others only delayed in conse- 
quence of difficulty in shipping an increased number of men. Of the 
number detailed, but three remained in the Gulf,—the steamer 
“ McLane,” and schooners “ Forward” and “ Ewing.” The “ Spencer” 


put into Charleston, 8. C., having burned her boiler out, and returned 
to Philadelphia? Captain Webster established his head-quarters on 
board the “ Ewing,” schooner, 180 tons, which vessel was recognized 
as the flag-ship of the revenue cutter squadron. Captain Foster com- 
manded the “ Woodbury,” Captain Rudolph the “ Van Buren,” Cap- 
tain Nones the “ Forward,” Captain Howard the “ McLane,” Captain 
Caste the “ Legaré,” and Captain Gay Moore the “Ewing.” In 


December, 1846, Captain Webster becoming extremely ill from fever, 
contracted on the coast of Mexico, was obliged to relinquish command 
in favor of Captain Foster, the next ranking officer. 

Under orders from the commanding general, the revenue cutters were 
engaged in carrying supplies and men to various points, acting as 
dispatch boats, and carrying the mails. On August 10, 1846, the 
“ Legaré” and “ Ewing” received on board one thousand rifles for the 
use of the army. They were landed at Point Isabel and delivered to 


4 The following order was published, February 19, 1845: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
‘Sir: “The light-house establishment having been assigned to the Revenue 
Marine Bureau, attached to this Department, all reports and communications upon 
that subject will hereafter be addressed to the officer in charge of that bureau, under 
cover to the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of to the Fifth Auditor; and all 
collectors will have the superintendence of the light-houses, light-boats, buoys, and 
beacons, in their respective districts. 
‘‘ Very respectfully, 
‘« Your obedient servant, 
‘¢Gxo. M. Briss, 
“t Secretary of the Treasury.” 


This remained in force until 1852, when the present system was inaugurated, 
and naval officers added as inspectors, etc. A certain amount of detail, connected 
with the light-house establishment still passes through the hands of the chief of the 
Revenue Marine Division. The service proper, however, has no connection with 
that branch of the public service. 
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General Taylor, in time to be used in the battles of Monterey 
and Buena Vista. At the commencement of the war the navy lacked . 
small vessels that were adapted to the shoal waters of the coast, and 
the revenue cutters were particularly useful from their co-operation in 
assisting to maintain the blockade, facilitating the transmission of intelli- 
gence to and from the seat of war, and conveying troops and ammuni- 
tion to various points in obedience to orders from the commander-in- 
chief. The schooner “Forward,” under command of Captain Henry 
B. Nones, in the attacks upon Tabasco and Alvarado, was specially 
mentioned in the official dispatch of Commodore Perry to Commodore 
Conner, complimenting in the strongest language, and in a most 
generous manner, the skil] and gallantry displayed by the officers and 
crew. The steamer “ McLane,” under Captain Howard, maintained 
successfully the blockade of Tabasco for several months, having been 
moored in the river near Frontera, and unable, from the defects in 
machinery, as well as the shoal water on the bar, to have escaped, had 
an attack been made by a superior force. During the campaign the 
“ Forward” and “ McLane” captured the Mexican steamers “ Petrita” 
and “ Tebasquena,” brig. “ Rentville,” and schooner “Campbell.” The 
commander of the Gulf Squadron, having received an accession of 
several small steamers to the force under his command, the “ McLane” 
was ordered to New Orleans on the 26th of December, 1846, which 
orders, owing to the irregularity of the mails, did not reach their des- 
tination until several months afterwards, at which time it was deemed 
important that the blockade which she was enforcing should be main- 
tained. She was relieved from that service in June, 1847, and proceeded 
to New Orleans, where the crew was discharged and the vessel dis- 
mantled. On the 15th of April, 1847, the “ Forward” and “ Ewing” 
were ordered from the Gulf, and resumed their former stations in the 
Delaware Bay and at New York. The schooners “ Van Buren” and 
“Woodbury,” after having served a short time on the coast of Mexico, 
were ordered to New York, condemned, and sold. The schooner 
“Taney,” on the 4th of August, 1847, was transferred temporarily, by 
the President, to the Navy Department. The “ Morris” was driven 
ashore on the Florida reefs in the hurricane of October 11, 1847 ; the 
sale of the “ Van Buren” and “ Woodbury,” and the entire failure of 
the steamers to answer the purposes for which they were designed, left 
the whole line of coast from the Chesapeake Bay to the Southern 
boundary of the United States, except at Mobile, entirely without the 
services of a revenue cutter. 

The steamers “ Dallas,” at Erie, and “ Jefferson,” at Oswego, were 
kept in ordinary; the “ Bibb,” in July, 1847, was transferred to the 
coast survey, and her accounts as a revenue cutter closed ; the “‘ Spencer,” 
at Philadelphia, had her boiler removed, and the hull hauled out of 
water ; the “ Legaré” was furnished with new boiler and machinery, 
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and transferred to the coast survey ; the steamer “ Polk,” upon com- 
pletion at Richmond, Va., was turned over to the navy. She pro- 
ceeded to sea, bound for the Gulf of Mexico, but returned in a few 
days leaking badly. She was pronounced unseaworthy, the cruise 
abandoned, and the worthless vessel was thrown upon the hands of the 
revenue cutter service. 

The amount of payments made upon the construction and outfits 
of the iron steamers up to December 1, 1844, were as follows : 


Name. Tonnage. Where built. Amount. 
“‘ John Tyler”’ ; - 40984, Pittsburg, $68,468.48 
“Jefferson” . , . 84332, Oswego, 65,077.38 
“Spencer” . ; - 89888, New York, 86,779.27 
“Legaré”  . ‘ . 86442, New York, 82,001.22 
“* Dallas”’ aaa... Buffalo, 56,254.02 
“McLane” . . . 86822, Boston, 60,705.95 


$425,286.355 


The cost of maintaining the service for the fiscal year, 1846, com- 
prising four steamers and fourteen schooners, amounted to $297,304.29, 
including the additional expense incurred, incidental to operations in 
the Gulf connected with the war with Mexico. The cost of employing 


5 Expenditures upon iron steamers, including construction, alterations, sails, rig- 
ging, armament, furniture, and outfits of every description, commencing in April, 
1848, and terminating January, 1849. 


Names. Upon whose plan. Where built. By whom. Amount, Remarks. 


“McLane,” Hunter's, Boston, Cyrus Alger, $83,338.69. Altering to side wheels. 
“ Dallas,” Hunter's, Buffalo, Stillman, Stratton & Co., 82,952.23. Altering to side wheels. 
“Legaré,” §Ericsson’s, New York, R. & G. L. Schuyler, 90,307.15. Finished. 
“Spencer,” Hunter's, West Point, West Point Foundry 

Association, 105,013.10. Finished. 
“Jefferson,” Ericsson’s, Oswego, Freeman Knapp Totten, 100,943.25. Altering to Loper’s 

plan. 

“ Bibb,” Hunter's, Pittsburg, Freeman Knapp Totten, 145,604.13. Altering at Cincinnati. 
“Walker,” Side wheels, Pittsburg, J. Tomlinson, 2,482.51. Under construction. 
“ Polk,” Side wheels, Richmond, J. R. Anderson, 9,979.94. Under construction. 


$620,621.00. 


The above sum includes $2,314.28 paid to Lieutenant Hunter, U.S.N., for ser- 
vices of draughtsman, and $1,003.76 for his own traveling expenses; and $1,092.37 
paid to Captain Ericsson for furnishing drawings, to traveling expenses charged. 

ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Captain U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


The ultimate fate of the iron steamers first introduced in the service may be 
briefly disposed of as follows: 

The ‘Bibb’ was used for some time in the coast survey and sold. The 
‘Spencer’ was utilized as a light ship at the entrance to Hampton Roads. The 
‘¢McLane’’ performed the same duty at Ship Island Shoal, Gulf of Mexico. The 
‘¢ Dallas’”’ was taken from Lake Erie to New York and sold for $3000. The : 
“ Jefferson”’ was lost in the Straits of Magellan. The ‘‘ Walker’’ was run down and 
foundered off Barnegat. The ‘‘ Polk’’ was changed into a bark, and, after a time, 
was used at San Francisco as a marine hospital. She was finally sold out of the 
service, and purchased by Daniel Gibb, Esq., who eventually sold her foreign. 
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open boats, sailing boats, etc., with boatmen and inspectors represented 
a cost of $83,871.06. 

Experience having established the fact that steam cutters were not 
adapted to the requirements of the service, it was determined to get rid of 
them on the best terms possible, and return to the more economical 
system of small sailing cutters. The total expenditure, on account of 
the service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1847, amounted to 
$501,532.24; of which $328,407.61 was expended in fulfillment of 
contracts entered into prior to March 4, 1845, on account of the con- 
struction and maintenance of the worthless steamers, and for which the 
faith of the government was pledged. The‘‘ McLane,” which vessel 
cost the government $120,000, was advertised for sale at New Orleans, 
and also in the papers at Mobile. Steamers of every description, adapted 
to ocean navigation, met with ready sale and high prices at New 
Orleans. The government received for the “McLane” one solitary 
bid,—three thousand dollars,—which effectually stamped the entire 
scheme and plan of steam cutters as worthless and an utter failure. 

Secretary R. J. Walker, in a communication dated October 8, 1847, 
expressed his dissatisfaction and disapproval in unmistakable language. 
He stated,— 

‘‘Such of these vessels as are not fit for sea service will be converted into light- 


ships, in which capacity they will be exceedingly useful, the machinery being first 
taken out and sold for the benefit of the government. The remainder of these 


vessels can be rendered highly serviceable in the navy or on the coast survey; but 
are not at all adapted to the revenue marine. This being accomplished, it is deter- 
mined to reduce the whole expenditure for the revenue marine after the first day of 
November next, to an annual sum not exceeding, in the whole, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars.’’ 


At this time several of the officers were stationed on revenue boats 
at the Balize, Southwest Pass, Point le Hatche, Rochester, Sackett’s 
Harbor, Castine, Wiscasset, and Frenchman’s Bay, all rendering efficient 
service with but small cost to the government. 

The beginning of the year 1848 found the revenue cutter service 
still suffering from the extravagance and mismanagement imposed 
upon it through experimenting with patent submerged wheels and 
steam vessels unsuited to the wants of the service. Captain Fraser 
had been superseded as head of the Revenue Marine Bureau by Captain 
Richard Evans, who submitted his first report relating to the condition 
of the service January 16, 1849. But eight sailing vessels were in 
commission, stationed at Eastport, Boston, Newport, New York, Dela- 
ware, Norfolk, Mobile, and Lake Erie. An appropriation, approved 
August 10, 1846, provided for a brig to be stationed on the Pacific 
coast. She was named the “ Lawrence,”® placed under the command 

6 This vessel was lost October 28, 1851, while under the command of Captain 


Douglass Ottinger. The ‘“ Lawrence’ had stood in too close to the land, the wind 
died out, and the heave of the sea drove the unfortunate vessel to destruction about 
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of Captain Fraser, who sailed from the capes of Virginia on the 15th 
of November, 1848. A contract for building and equipping six 
schooners for the service was approved August 12, 1848, and the 
“ Polk,” having transferred her engines to the “ Jefferson,” was rigged 
into a sailing vessel, and ordered to the Pacific coast. 

From 1850 to 1860 the service pursued the even tenor of its way, 
attracting but very little attention, either from Congress or the public. 
The vessels were small, steam had been entirely abolished, the officers 
were fully occupied in discharging their duties, while the service was 
officered by gentlemen who had been brought up in the merchant 
marine, inured to hardship and exposure, who viewed the most ardu- 
ous duties known to the cutter service as mere trifles, compared with 
what they had contended with before baving received a commission. 

On August 31, 1852, $90,000 were appropriated for six sailing 
cutters; March 2, 1855, $60,000 for four cutters; August 18, 1856, 
$45,000 for six smal] cutters, and on February 5, 1857, $150,000 for 
one steam cutter. This was the celebrated “ Harriet Lane,” whose 
record has won for her a prominent place in the naval history of the 
country. Flogging was abolished in the service by a general order, 
dated November 4, 1850. The act of March 2, 1855, provided that 
no person shall be appointed to the office of captain, first, second, or ° 
third lieutenant of any revenue cutter who does not adduce competent 
proof of proficiency and skill in navigation and seamanship. The act 
of August 18, 1856, authorized the Secretary to:sell the two cutters on 
the Lakes,—viz., the “Ingham,” at Detroit, and the “ Harrison,” at 
Oswego, each about one hundred and thirty tons, and drawing a great 
deal of water. Six small cutters were substituted, averaging fifty tons 
each, and were distributed,—one on Lake Superior, one at Detroit, one 
at Oswego, one at Sackett’s Harbor, one at Michilimackinac, and one 
at Erie. Section 3 of the act fixed the complement of officers for each 


four miles below Point Lobas. The sails and rigging were saved but the hull 
proved a total loss. The same officer, in later years, petitioned Congress to be retired 
on full pay, etc. ; but that body evidently saw no valid reason why such a distinction 
should be granted. The only officer connected with the service who enjoyed full 
pay while virtually waiting orders was Captain John Webster, in accordance with 


the following: 
“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


“ October 19, 1865. 


“Sir: 
‘‘ Upon receipt of this order you will consider yourself detached from the revenue 


cutter ‘ Jackson,’ and will hold yourself in readiness for orders to special duty, with 
duty pay. 
‘¢T am, very respectfully, 
“J, F. Hartvey, 


“« By order of “ Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘“ Joun A. WEBSTER, 
“* Captain, Revenue Cutter Service, Baltimore, Md.” 


He died in 1876. 
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of these cutters at two; one to be a captain or first lieutenant, at the 
option of the Secretary of the Treasury. By an act of June 1, 1860, 
the benefits of the Government Hospital for the Insane were extended ~ 
to insane persons in the revenue cutter service. The war collection 
act of July 13, 1861, provided that the President may employ such 
other suitable vessels as may in his judgment be required, in addition 
to the revenue cutters in service, to execute the revenue laws. 

In 1859 the “ Harriet Lane,” commanded by Captain John Faunce, 
was ordered to participate in the Paraguayan Expedition, Commodore 
Shubrick, and, by the efficiency and zeal displayed by all connected 
with the cutter, won approbation from those in authority. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War the revenue cutter service, 
through various causes, principally to be traced to dilatoriness in ap- 
propriating sufficient money, was found to be in a condition generally 
unfit for offensive operations, and entirely worthless as a co-operative 
corps so far as the navy was concerned. Only one vessel was pro- 
nounced worthy to represent the service, and engage in active opera- 
tions against the Confederates. This was the “ Harriet Lane,” the 
only steamer then attached to the service, and which vessel fired the 
first shot of the Civil War from the deck of a loyal ship. The gun 
was a 32-pounder, in charge of Lieutenant D. D. Tompkins, and the 


incident occurred off Charleston Bar. 
The following officers were borne on the roll ‘April 1, 1860: 


Captains, 23. Station. Date of Commission. 


John A. Webster,Sr.. . . Unassigned. . ° . . ° ° - Nov. 22, 1819, 
Henry D. Hunter ° ° « Waiting orders . e . . Nov. 15, 1824. 
Robert Day . . . . Schooner “ Dobbin,” fuvtaneh, Ga. ° . . - June 2, 1832. 
Green Walden . ° ‘ . Schooner “Caleb Cushing,” Portland, Me, . 7 « Nov. 21, 1838. 
Henry B. Nones . . e . Schooner “ Forward,” Wilmington, Del. e e - Dec, 14, 1838, 
John Whitcomb . . ‘ Schooner “ Morris,” Boston, Mass. . e e ° - Dec. 9, 1839, 
Richard Evans . e ° . Schooner “ Duane,” Norfolk, Va. . e . e « July 20, 1843, 
Napoleon L. Caste . . Schooner “ Aiken,” Charleston,8.C. . . ° + Oct. 28, 1845. 
Douglass Ottinger . ° . Schooner “ Black,” Erie, Pa. . ° ° ° - Dec, 28, 1846, 
Thomas Sands . ‘ ‘ . Schooner “ Philip Allen,” Baltimore, Ma. J * . June 7, 1851. 
Francis Martin . ° ° . Schooner “ Thompson,” Detroit, Mich. . « Oct. 1, 1851, 
Stephen Cornell . ° . Schooner “J, B, Floyd,” Michilimackinae, Mich... - Dec, 1, 1852. 
William C. Pease ° ‘ . Schooner “ W. C. Marcy,” San Francisco, Cal. . - Dec. 1, 1852. 
George Clark . ° . Schooner “ James Campbell,” New London, Conn. . Oct. 5, 1853. 
William B, Whitehead . . Schooner “ Toucey,” Michilimackinac, Mich. . . Aug. 14, 1854, 
John Faunce ‘ ‘ . Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N. Y.. ‘ -« March 8, 1855. 
James J. Morrison . ° . Schooner ‘‘ Washington,” New Orleans, La. e March 8, 1855. 
John 8, 8. Chaddock . ‘ . Schooner “Joseph Lane,” Astoria, Or. . ° . . Aug. 19, 1856. 
Robert K. Hudgins . ° . Schooner “ Robert McClelland,” New Orleans, La. . Nov. 8, 1856. 
Osmond Peters . ° e . Waiting orders e . ° ° - June 11, 1857, 
John G. Breshwood . . . Schooner “ Lewis Cass,” Mobile, Ala. » ar . June 11, 1857. 
Henry A. Mitchell . ° Schooner “ A. A. Brown,” Milwaukee, Wis. . ° . June 11, 1857. 
L. 0. Harby w' te . Schooner “ Henry Dodge,” Galveston, Texas. . . June 11, 1857. 


First Lieutenants, 19, Station. Date of Commission. 


John L, Prouty . . ° Schooner “ Morris,” Boston, Mass.. . . «. #~. March 6, 1851, 
John A. Webster, Jr . ° . Schooner “ Forward,” Wilmington, Del. . - « Dee, 2, 1852, 
John Carson ‘ . . Schooner “Campbell,” New, London, Conn. . - Dec. 2, 1852. 
Charles A, Mack . ‘ . . Sick leave. ‘ Dec. 2, 1852. 
William B, Randolph * . Schooner “John Appleton,” Key West, Fis. ° Aug. 28, 1853. 
Edgar 0. Murden . . Schooner “ Aiken,” Charleston,S.C. . ° . - Oct, 5, 1853. 
Amasa L. Hyde . ‘. ‘ . Schooner “ Dobbin,” Savannah, Ga. ‘ é - Oct, 24, 1853. 
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William F, Rogers 
George R. Slicer . 
Joseph Amazun . 
Joseph H. Kellogg 
Jobn Quinn, Jr. . 
John Mason, Jr. . 
James D, Usher . 
John M, Jones 
Dudley Davenport 
James H. Merryman . 
Zachary Forrest . 
Benjamin J. Kellum . 


Second Lieutenants, 22. 


Samuel N. Miller e . 
Richard A. Morsell 
Anson 8. Rogers . 
John A. Underwood . 
James F. Milligan . 
Thurston M. Taylor . 
Joseph Price 

Samuel B. Caldwell 
John G. Bond 

John F, Schultz . 
Johnson de Laguel 

C. A, Richardson. 

W. E. Hudgins 
George Walden . 
David Constable . 
Philip N. Jackson 
Daniel D, Tompkins . 
John W. White . 
James M. Selden 

John E, Wilson . 
B.W.Frobel_ . 
Robert H. Travers . 


Third Lieutenants, 17. 


J. H. Claridge ° 
William A. Tennison . 
Thomas H. Lawrence . 
John Wall Wilson. 
Henry 0, Porter . 
John R. C, Lewis 
Isaac J. McKinley 
James H, Barker 

La Rue Reeves 
Marshall Brown . 
John G. Blackwood 
John F. Smith 
Thomas D. Fister 
Charles B, Berrett 
Thomas M. Dungan . 
Charles 8. Wheeler 
Alexander R, Abercrombie 
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Schooner “ Dodge,” Galveston, Texas . 
Steamer “ Lane,” New York, N. Y. 
Schooner “ Cushing,” Portland, Me. 


. Schooner “ Marcy,” San Francisco, Cal. . 


Schooner “ Jackson,” Eastport, Me. 


Schooner “ Jeff Davis,” Pt. Townsend, W. T. 


Schooner “ Duane,” Norfolk, Va. . ° . 
Schooner “ Philip Allen,” Baltimore, Md. . 
Schooner “ Howell Cobb,” Oswego, N. Y. . 
Schooner “ Joseph Lane,” Astoria, Or. . 

Schooner ‘* Lewis Cass,” Mobile, Ala. . ° 


Schooner “ Washington,” New Orleans, La, . 


Station. 


Schooner “ Jackson,” Eastport, Me. 
Schooner “ Allen,” Baltimore, Md. 


Schooner “‘ Campbell,” New London, Conn. . 


Schooner “ Black,” Erie, Pa. . 
Waiting orders . ° 


Schooner “ Dodge,” Gateesten, Texas 


Schooner ‘‘Joseph Lane,” Astoria, Or. . 
Schooner “ Washington,” New Orleans, La. . 
Schooner “ Brown,” Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Schooner “ Dobbin,” Savannah, Ga. . 
Schooner “ McClelland,” New Orleans, La. . 
Schooner “ Cushing,” Portland, Me. . e 
Schooner “ Aiken,” Charleston,8.C. . ° 
Schooner “ Morris,” Boston, Mass. 

Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N. y.. 
Schooner “ Lewis Cass,” Mobile, Ala. 
Schooner “ McClelland,” New Orleans, La. . 
Schooner “ Jeff Davis,” Pt. Townsend, W. T. 
Schooner “ Jeff Davis,” Pt. Townsend, W. T. 
Schooner “ Marcy,” San Francisco, Cal. 
Schooner “ Forward,” Wilmington, Del. 
Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N Y. . 


Station. 


Schooner “ Jackson,” Eastport, Me. 
Schooner “ Henry Dodge,” Galveston, Texas 
Schooner “ Morris,” Boston, Mass. . ° 
Sick leave é ° 
Schooner ‘‘ Duane,” ‘Norfolk, Va. ‘ 
Schooner “ Allen,” Baltimore, Md. 

Schooner “ Cushing,” Portland, Me. 

Sick leave 

Schooner “ Thempeon, _ Detroit, Mich. 


Schooner “ Aiken,” Charleston,S8.C. . 


Schooner “ Dobbin,” Savannah, Ga. 


Schooner “ Washington,” New Orleans, La. . 


Schooner “ Lewis Cass,” Mobile, Ala. . 


Acting Assistant Engineers. 
. Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N. Y. . 


Walter Scott 
Charles H, Dale . 
Frank H. Pulsifer 


The generally neglected and antiquated condition 
cutter service demanded from the Secretary energetic action, provided 


Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N. Y. . 
Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N. Y. . 
Schooner “‘ Forward,” Wilmington, Del. . 
Schooner “ Campbell,” New London, Conn. . 


Station. 


Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N.Y. . 
Steamer “ Harriet Lane,” New York, N.Y. . 


April 


March 8, 1853, 
March 10, 1853. 
April 5, 1855. 


Oct. 29, 1855, 


March 27, 1856. 
Aug. 19, 1856. 
Dec. 12, 1866. 
June 11, 1857. 


. June 11, 1857. 


April 26, 1859. 
June 13, 1859. 
Sept. 19, 1859. 


Date of Commission. 


March 8, 1855. 
March 10, 1855. 
Oct. 29, 1855. 
March 27, 1856. 
June 26, 1856. 
July 26, 1856. 
Aug. 19, 1856. 
Feb. 10, 1857. 
Oct. 26, 1852. 
Dec, 14, 1852. 
March 9, 1855. 
March 14, 1855. 
March 14, 1855. 
April 5, 1855. 
March 11, 1858. 
March 11, 1858. 
June 2, 1858. 
June 2, 1858, 
July 9, 1858. 
April 26, 1859. 


June 13, 1859. 


Sept. 19, 1859. 


Date of Commission. 


May 31, 1856. 
Feb. 10, 1857. 
June 11, 1857. 
June 11, 1857. 
June 11, 1857. 
July 1, 1857. 
July 22, 1857. 
May 11, 1858. 
May 11, 1858. 
June 8, 1858. 
July 9, 1858. 
March 25, 1859. 
May 30, 1859. 
June 12, 1859. 


Sept. 15, 1859. 


Sept. 15, 1859. 
Sept. 15, 1859, 


Date of Commission. 


J 


of the revenue 


Serving under 
written ap- 
pointments.’ 


™ The “ Dodge,” at Galveston, ‘‘ Appleton’ (which was about thirty-five tons), 
at Key West, “‘ Lewis Cass,” at Mobile, ‘‘ McClelland” and ‘‘ Washington,”’ at New 
Orleans, ‘‘ Aiken,” at Charleston, and ‘“‘ Duane,” at Norfolk, were given up or seized 


by the Confederate authorities at the beginning of the conflict. 
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the corps was to form part of the defense of the country, and co- 
operate with the army and navy, as it had always done in all the wars | 
known to the country. The condition of affairs and pressing emer- 
gency called forth the act of July 25, 1861. Section 1 increased the 
compensation of officers, and provided for two grades of pay,—duty, 
and leave of absence or waiting order pay. Section 2 prescribed the 
number of officers, ete. Section 3 empowered the Secretary of the 
Treasury to direct the performance of any service by the revenue ves- 
sels which might, in his judgment, be necessary for the protection of 
the revenue. Section 4 authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
dispose of unsuitable vessels and to substitute others. Section 5 pro- 
vided for the transfer of the steamer “ Harriet Lane” to the navy. 
Section 6 provided for the appointment of additional engineers when 
necessary, An act of February 4, 1863, in relation to the commis- 
sioned officers of the revenue cutter service, is still in force. It pro- 
vides that the commissioned officers of the service shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Section 2 provides that the grades of engineers shall be chief engineer, 
first and second assistants, with the pay and relative rank of first, sec- 
ond, and third lieutenants respectively. Section 3 relates to wages of 
petty officers and crew. Section 4 provides that the officers of the 
revenue cutter service, when serving in accordance with law, as part of 
the navy, shall be entitled to relative rank as follows: Captains, with 
and next after lieutenants commanding in the navy ; first lieutenants, 
with and next after lieutenants in the navy; second lieutenants, with 
and next after masters in line in the navy; third lieutenants, with and 
next after passed midshipman in the navy ; provided that no change of 
rank by this act shall increase the pay of any other officer. 

The service sustained a loss of one vessel captured during the 
war, the “Caleb Cushing,” stationed at Portland, Maine. Lieutenant 
Charles W. Reed, of the Confederate navy, had charge of the party 
which entered Portland harbor on June 27, 1863, in a peaceful-ap- 
pearing schooner, and the “Caleb Cushing” was boarded and seized 
with little or no trouble after dark. But, owing to the wind failing, 
the Confederates were unable to get away with their prize, which, before 
abandoning, was set on fire, with a train leading to the magazine, and 
she soon blew up. 

The record of the revenue cutter service during the late war may 
be briefly alluded to as follows: The “ Harriet Lane,” under Captain 
Faunce, was several times in action, and on June 5, 1861, engaged a 
Confederate battery near Norfolk. After an engagement of forty-five 
minutes, finding the range of his guns less than the enemy’s, the “ Har- 
riet Lane” withdrew, having had five men wounded. Under the same 
commander she participated with the navy in the attack on Fort Hat- 
teras. In convoying vessels and cruising after armed vessels of the 

Vot. III. N.S.—No. 4. 27 
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enemy, she was actively employed until orders were received to transfer 
her to the navy. The “ Cuyahoga,” “ Miami,” “ Nemaha,” and other 
revenue vessels did good service in patrolling the coast and joining in 
pursuit of Confederate crafts and privateers. Under the supervision 
of Captain John McGowan, revenue cutter service, a number of small 
steam cutters rendered invaluable service in blockading Chesapeake 
Bay and preventing supplies and mails passing from Maryland into 
Virginia. The commander of one revenue cutter lost his life in the 
performance of his duty, while reconnoitering along the Maryland 
shore. The “ E. A. Stevens,” sometimes called the submerged floating 
battery, “ Naugatuck,” formed part of the revenue cutter service, ex- 
changed shots with the Confederate ironclad “ Merrimac,” and partici- 
pated in the attack on Fort Darling. 

In 1868 the service was strengthened by the addition of six fine 
steamers, specially built forthe purpose. They were the “ Wayanda,” 
“ Ashuelot,” “ Pawtuxet,” “ Kewaunee,” “ Kankakee,” and “ Mahon- 
ing.” They were each 350 tons, old measurement, capable of carrying 
large crews and heavy batteries. They cost $103,000 apiece, were in 
the service four years, and then, with the exception of the “ Mahoning” 
(rechristened the “ Woodbury,” and still in the service), were sold at 
New York, in 1867, for an average of $27,000 each. 

An act approved February 28, 1867, granted an increase of pay to 
the officers of the service. On February 5, 1868, Secretary McCul- 
loch recommended that a distinct appropriation be authorized. Pre- 
vious to that date the expenses of maintaining the service had been 
defrayed from the appropriation for “collecting the revenue from 
customs.” This was approved July 20, 1868, and the same act directed 
the Secretary to lay up every revenue cutter on the Atlantic coast, bays, 
and gulfs not actually required for constant service. The act of July 
15, 1870, authorizes cutters on the Great Lakes to aid vessels in 
distress. An appropriation act of June 10, 1872, contains the pro- 
vision, “That all life-saving stations hereafter erected shall be erected 
under the supervision of two captains of the revenue service, to be 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to be under his 
directions.” Since 1874 the officers of the revenue cutters have not 
been entitled to any share of fines, penalties, or forfeitures resulting 
from information given by any of them. 

In the appropriation act of July 31, 1876, after the regular annual 
appropriation for the revenue cutter service, the following was ap- 
pended : 

“* Provided, That hereafter, upon the occurring of a vacancy in the grade of 
third lieutenant in the revenue marine service, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
appoint a cadet, not less than eighteen nor more than twenty-five years of age, 
with rank next below that of a third lieutenant, and who shall not be appointed to 


a higher grade until he shall have served a satisfactory probationary term of two 
years, and passed the examination required by the regulations of said service, and 
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upon the sation of such wie another may be appointed in his stead; but the 
whole number of third lieutenants and cadets shall at no time exceed the number of 
third lieutenants now authorized by law.” 


Previous to this officers were obtained for the lower grades from 
the merchant service. The system was found to work well, and was 
attended with no cumbersome machinery or expense ; the material thus 
utilized forms to-day a very powerful and efficient element in the ser- 
vice. The detail of officers of the revenue cutter service for the per- 
formance of certain duties in connection with the life-saving service 
was authorized by an act fully organizing the latter, approved June 18, 
1878. This act provides,— 

‘‘ That the Secretary of the Treasury may detail such officer or officers of the 
revenue marine service as may be necessary to act as inspector and assistant in- 
spector of stations, who shall perform such duties in connection with the conduct 
of the service as may be required of them by the general superintendent.’’ 


Previous to this the revenue cutter and life-saving service had been 
practically under the supervision of the Revenue Marine Division ; 
but now they were separated, the superintendent made a presidential 
appointment, at an enhanced salary, and the choice of officers from the 
revenue cutter service for duty in the life-saving corps was continued. 

An appropriation act of June 20, 1878, appropriated $25,000 to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to use and maintain a revenue 
steamer or steamers for the enforcement of the provisions of the law 
and protection of the interests of the government on the seal islands 
and sea-otter hunting-grounds, and of Alaska generally, and provides 
that when said revenue vessel or vessels are sent the United States mail 
shall be carried therein. A similar appropriation has been made annuaily 
since that time. 

In the summer of 1869 a commission was appointed to examine 
into the service, and, though the exigencies of war had affected and 
impaired its usefulness more or less, upon its report, thirty-nine officers 
were dropped, and those who were approved were placed upon the re- 
spective lists according to their merits. Examining boards have met at 
stated intervals from that date, and the system of competitive examina- 
tions were instituted. On December 16, 1869, another commission was 
appointed to “consider and report upon the character of vessels best 
adapted for the revenue marine service, together with such views and 
conclusions upon other matters as might appear calculated to advance 
the interests of the service.” The action of this commission had an 
important bearing on the service, and resulted in three classes of steam- 
ers being adopted, the size of the vessels being based principally upon 
their having the least amount of tonnage consistent with the efficient 
performance of all their duties, The report concluded as follows: 


‘In order to secure the successful operation of this system, or any other look- 
ing to the promotion of the public interests, it is essentially important that the ser- 
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vice should be conducted under stringent regulations, from which the highest 
authority alone can authorize any departure.” 


The recommendations of this special commission, particularly the 
features in relation to vessels, have been very generally adhered to 
down to the present time. 

On May 16, 1888, Congress passed “‘an act, relating to the 
anchorage of vessels in the port of New York,” and empowered the 
Secretary of the Treasury to define and establish anchorage grounds, 
rules, and regulations in relation thereto, “and to take all necessary 
measures for the proper enforcement of such rules and regulations.” 
This duty naturally came within the scope of and under the surveil- 
lance of the revenue cutter service, and a revenue cutter has been 
detailed to carry out the provisions of the act. The work performed 
is of a nature and importance, carrying with it enhanced safety to the 
public, the mariner, and shipowner, by keeping all channels clear of 
vessels, that it might profitably be introduced to all important sea- 
ports, adding additional safety to all interests identified with maritime 
pursuits. 

The general administration of the corps may be described as 
follows : 

The revenue cutter service is under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury designates the col- 
lector of customs under whose superintendence each vessel shall be 
placed, controls the purchase, building, and equipment of revenue 
cutters, together with repairs or alterations in the vessels. He estab- 
lishes the cruising grounds, controls the number of officers of each 
grade, and details them for service ; regulates the ratings, number, and 
pay of petty officers and seamen. He has full authority over the 
purchase of outfits and supplies, and the making of all contracts ; the 
preparation and enforcement of general regulations for the government 
of the service, and for the examination, admission, and government 
of revenue cutter cadets. The work and details of the corps are 
assigned to a division in the Secretary’s office, under the title of Reve- 
nue Marine Division, which has practical charge of all matters re- 
lating to the service, including the examination and certification of 
all pay-rolls and accounts and disbursements for the service generally 
by collectors of customs, and the examination of the property returns, 
ete. To this division also falls the examination of matters coming 
before the Secretary relating to the Light-House Board and Coast 
Survey. The division also has charge of matters pertaining to weights 
and measures upon which the Secretary is required by law to act. A 
chief of division presides over the Revenue Marine Division, with 
an assistant chief and corps of clerks to aid in discharging the duties 
of the service. 

The supervision of the construction of revenue vessels, and of 
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important repairs is assigned to an office of construction in New York 
City, at the head of which is a captain of the revenue cutter service, 
selected for the position through peculiar attainments and talent in 
that direction. He has the title of general superintendent of construc- 
tion. A marine architect and consulting engineer for the service hold 
their appointments from civil life. 

The duties of the revenue cutter service at the present time embrace 
the following : 

The security of the customs revenue; the assistance of vessels in 
distress ; the protection of wrecked property ; the enforcement of the 
neutrality laws ; the suppression of traffic in fire-arms and intoxicating 
liquors in Alaskan waters; the prevention of invasion of the seal 
fisheries by unauthorized persons; the enforcement of quarantine ; 
the protection of merchant vessels from piratical attacks ; the preven- 
tion of depredations by vessels upon the timber reserves; the enforce- 
ment of the laws governing merchant vessels, including the laws 
relating to name, hailing port, etc., the laws with regard to license, 
enrollment, and registry of merchant vessels, and the laws which 
require that life-saving appliances shall be carried, that passenger vessels 
shall not be overcrowded, that vessels shall show the proper lights at 
night, that merchant steamers shall carry the evidences that their hull 
and machinery have been properly inspected, and that their officers 
are licensed. The officers are required to report any disarrangement 
of the aids to navigation on the coast which came under their notice. 
They are frequently called upon to suppress mutinies on board mer- 
chant vessels. Special duties are assigned them in connection with the 
life-saving service. 

The revenue cutters assigned to harbor duty are used to put cus- 
toms officials on board vessels entering the harbor, and to guard gen- 
erally against infractions of the customs revenue. This duty was 
first introduced at the port of New York in 1865, and has since been 
established at all the principal ports of the country. 

The number of officers in the service at the present time are as 
follows: Captains, 36, of which number 28 are available for active 
service; first lieutenants, 36,33 of whom are supposed to be available ; 
second lieutenants, 36, the greater proportion of whom are able-bodied ; 
third lieutenants, 21, and cadets, 11. Chief-engineers, 26, three of 
whom are waiting orders for various causes ; first assistants, 22; and 
second assistants, 26, the greater majority of whom are able to respond 
to all demands of duty. The vessels, including all classes, number 
39. Of these 15 are stationed on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; 4 on 
the Pacific; 4.0n the Great Lakes; 1 bark schoolship at New Bedford ; 
2 sloops having special duties connected with the life-saving service ; 
12 steam vessels performing harbor duty; 2 steamers out of commis- 
sion repairing, and 2 soon to be constructed. 
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The armament of a revenue cutter is from one to four guns, usually 
howitzers and 3-inch breech-loaders, together with a sufficient supply 
of small arms for equipping the crews properly. 

The military character and record of the corps has been imperfectly 
sketched with but little opportunity for illustrating the equally meri- 
torious and arduous civil duties with which the service is specially 
charged in times of peace. The achievements of the several cutters, 
under winter cruising orders, embody in official reports many in- 
stances of bravery, fortitude, and suffering in keeping with the general 
reputation that has been established by America’s coast guard. From 
the treacherous, sunken ledges abounding along Maine’s storm-swept, 
icy domain, to the reefs, bars, and shallow waters of the Gulf and 
Florida coasts, the vessels of the service exercise a never-ceasing sur- 
veillance, while the Behring Sea and frozen expanse of the Arctic are 
traversed by stanch cutters, who, in their unwearied exertions in bat- 
tling with fierce gales, amid grinding ice-floes, have carried succor and 
hope to hundreds of despairing mariners shipwrecked in that inhos- 
pitable region. Amid pestilence and disease, along the fever-stricken 
stretches of the afflicted South, revenue cutters, laden with medicines 
and comforts, have threaded their way, lingering and administering 
relief to the sufferers, and removing to points of safety those from 
whose hearts hope had all but fled. In floods and tempests, to fire 
scourged cities, and shuddering Charleston, with its tottering buildings 
and terror-sticken inhabitants, the service, coping with emergencies 
equal to if not surpassing those common to “grim visaged war,” has 
ever striven to maintain its standard of efficiency without flinching or 
attempting to evade duties that brave men might well have shrunk 
from. And this too with no hope of further recognition beyond the 
conviction of having conscientiously performed its entire duty. 

That it is a military service was officially asserted in the annual 
report of 1881, and recommendations from various Secretaries of the 
Treasury have been embodied in their reports suggesting the necessity 
of a retired list and other advantages. 

Whether the revenue cutter service is military or civil, or com- 
bines both features in its general scope and workings, it has attested 
its ability to co-operate efficiently with the armed branches of the gov- 
ernment whenever called upon. It is emphatically the coast navy of 
the United States, and the duties of the navy and revenue cutter ser- 
vice are similar and closely identified, with perhaps one distinction, 
—one operates in foreign waters and off shore, the other patrols the 
coast and home waters. Both are maintained to protect the maritime 
interests of the government, and to render assistance to American ves- 
sels, The two services have co-operated in times of peace as well as 
war, and a closer relationship, by transferring the revenue cutter 
service to the administration of the navy, might strengthen the effec- 
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tiveness of both organizations, and open up to the young and ambitious 
naval officers opportunities to perfect themselves in coast navigation, 
and increase their knowledge of the harbors and estuaries that some 
day they may be called upon to defend. The coast guard and revenue 
cutter system, as established in Great Britain, comes under the authority 
of the Admiralty, and works harmoniously in all its varied and impor- 
tant interests. Every avenue is watched and guarded, the coast is never 
left without a patrol, and the personnel enjoy all the safeguards and 
advantages belonging properly to an armed branch of the government. 
If a similar system should be adopted in this country, it is believed 
that the national plan of defense would be materially strengthened, the 
naval arm of the Treasury Department would find an extended field 
of labor and usefulness, and the service would be rightfully classed— 
where its ultimate destiny surely trends—as a Corps of the United 
States Navy. 


H. D. Sirs, 
First Lieutenant U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


° 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


(Continued from page 153.) 


“ SHARE of what, Captain Boomer?” 

That gentleman turned towards the gate and recognized Mrs. 
Featherfoot coming out of the darkness. 

“ Good-evening ; good-evening, Mrs. Featherfoot.” 

“Share of what, if you please, captain ?” 

“ Ah, well, courts-martial for one thing. They are getting to be 
altogether too perpetual,—Featherfoot and myself both tied up by one 
to-morrow. * 

“ Probably you prefer skirmish drill ?” 

“ Indeed !—uncommonly well posted in the school of the skir- 
misher, aren’t you?” And Boomer politely opened the door for the 
madam. As she had been left to walk home alone, he felt some sort 
of compliment was justly due her. 

She thanked him and passed in. But there was an acidulous ring 
to her voice that reminded Boomer more of locusts than wild honey. 

Featherfoot was busy reading the newspaper, which, he said, con- 
tained a very interesting article on the Indian policy of our govern- 
ment. It was written by a man who knew all about it. He had never 
been west of the Hudson, to be sure, but no person had so complete a 
collection of literature on the subject from Elliot’s Bible down to Cat- 
lin’s illustrations, including Black Hawk’s pipe and Osceola’s breech- 
clout. 

The madam gave a suspicious sniff,—not at the policy but the 
atmosphere. True enough, that choice old brandy was too ethereal to 
be kept in a corner. 

‘* T should know Captain Boomer had been here,” said Mrs. Feather- 
foot. 

“Yes,—he came in shortly after you left.” 

“ T suppose it was to bring you the New York Observer.” 

The lieutenant jumped as though he had just heard fire-call. There, 
straight before him, on the table, lay the wretched sheet, title in full 
sight, to be accounted for. 

“ Well,— Boomer must have forgotten it.” And Featherfoot looked 
at the Observer as if he had his doubts, and the madam looked at 
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-Featherfoot as if she had none. Of course, the Observer could not tell 
a lie. It seemed to curl closer together under the lieutenant’s gaze, 
apparently seeking after the V.S. O. P. which had been its former con- 
tent. 

“T think,” said Featherfoot, “I had better take the paper back. 
Mrs. Boomer reads it, at all events.” 

“ Pity Boomer don’t,” added the madam. 

The lieutenant started in rather a hesitating way for his hat. But 
Mrs. Featherfoot interposed no objection. He really found himself at 
the gate, paper in hand, and still no difficulty. 

Then the madam took up her line of action and sagaciously followed 
the redolent trail up-stairs, and ultimately to Featherfoot’s den, where, 
neatly tucked away on the shelf behind an old copy of Bartlett’s Phil., 
she found a bottle nearly half-full of that brand to which the reader 
has so often been introduced. 

This she brought down and placed conspicuously in the centre of 
the table, giving it the whole area of the mahogany to itself, exactly 
under the parlor lamp. 

Then she took a seat in the background, and waited with the 
patience that belongs to a person who has done all his duty and leaves 
the rest to Providence. 

Featherfoot did not get very far with the New York Observer before 
he began to think that its return to Captain Boomer would involve 
some explanation. If the cat was out of the bag there was still no 
necessity of helping all the kittens out also. After much dubitation, 
finding himself abreast of the old loop-hole, already the seat of all his 
woes, he tossed the Observer into it with a little laugh, in order, as 
General Twiggs remarked, that the remedy might go with the disease, 
just as pigs and rattlesnakes divide up the State of Florida between 
them, or Schenck’s pills and Jersey cider bound Pennsylvania on the 
east. Moreover Featherfoot thus provided a chance that Swipes might 
spell out some paragraph that would fix an arrow of remorse and reform 
in the old sinner’s heart. We can afford to be indifferent to our own 
faults when we labor so hard to correct those of other folks. 

It was rather damp, however, for ovt-door meditation, and Feather- 
foot turned homeward. Evidently the madam had not retired. The 
lights below were all brightly burning; in fact, the house looked as 
though lit up for Christmas, He took a long time to dispose of his 
cape, but opened the door at last, and looked round quickly for Mrs. 
Featherfoot. 

The table with its singular ornament monopolized the whole of the 
landscape. Gradually the madam came into view intrenched behind 
it. 

Still the lieutenant stood there immovable like the Washington 
monument towering over the Ebbitt House bar. The madam burst 
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into a hearty fit of langhter. Sodid Featherfoot. Both were mightily 
tickled at their own cleverness. And there was a fair division of the 
spoils. If the madam’s trophy was to the fore, its companion—as 
Featherfoot flattered himself—was still safe in his trunk. There had 
not been so much genuine merriment in the Featherfoot family for 
months, 

But in this affair the conduct of the New York Observer seems very 
reprehensible. It had told only part of the truth, doubtless from the 
bad habit of reservation, so dear to the theological mind, and had al- 
lowed the madam to remain under the impression that she .knew the 
whole story. 

Perhaps it will redeem itself in its future intercourse with Swipes. 

Featherfoot originally had thought of secluding one bottle in his 
“ office” at the penitentiary, but, on the whole, he had more confidence 
in the madam than in the ordnance corps. The worst that could happen 
under her supervision would be the misapplication of the liquor to 
medicinal purposes, but in its original beauty, which was better than 
its continuous corruption with water out of Swipes’s regard to the lieu- 
tenant’s health. 

Captain Plussmore had come to the conclusion that he owed atone- 
ment to the lieutenant, and so presented him, on his birthday, with a 
box of cigars, very appropriately. 

We neglected to state that Captain Boomer, as soon as he was off 
the sick report, turned the sand-pit into 2 dump-ground, and in his 
determination to obliterate that cavity, so thoroughly policed the post 
that Major Longbow had to go off the reservation to find something 
for the prisoners to do. 

Matters then subsided to their usual monotonous level at Carter Bar- 
racks until the arrival, one day, of Captain Doteville, who was wel- 
comed by everybody as being, like a babe in the house, a well-spring 
of pleasure. 

The captain used to visit his company for brief intervals, most of 
his valuable time being taken up by the general-gas-and-water-works 
board, which was sometimes obliged to adjourn for a month or so, when 
the appropriations for mileage ran short, though why a congressman 
should get twice as much for his migrations as a captain it is difficult 
to see, unless for the risk of breakage on account of the greater fra- 
gility of the article or from a prophetic anticipation of Silcott and 
Canada. 

Captain Doteville, shortly after beginning his military career, distin- 
guished himself by challenging the post-surgeon for turning him out 
of quarters, persuaded that a personal slight was intended. He was 
interviewed by the colonel, who, with serious patience, finally convinced 
him that was not the way they did business in the army, and Doteville, 
by close study of the regulations and an occasional hint, tolerated from 
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nobody of less rank than the colonel, had ultimately been drawn into 
regular motion round the usual military centre, and became one of the 
most conspicuous planets in the system, a recognized authority in all 
matters that pertained to the philosophy of clothes, and simply indis- 
pensable in decorating ball-rooms and Christmas-trees. 

A single touch from the hands of Doteville was worth more than 
an hour’s labor of ordinary men, and gave to an armful of evergreen 
and a United States flag, with perhaps a sprig of holly and a bunch 
of bayonets, most wonderful suggestions of the Alhambra and the 


wealth 
‘¢Of Ormus and the Ind.”’ 


Under his management inconvenient walls disappeared in a mysterious 
depth of looped curtains and dim religious light, while rough rafters 
were transfigured and lost far overhead among glimmering intimations 
of immortality. 

With a bit of gilt moulding and a strip of Turkey red he could 
upholster a room and give it an air of fitness and finish that no money 
could buy, and under a mere tap or two of his hammer shelf and sofa 
grew up to a condition of aristocratic elegance and ]uxurious ease. 

Of course, Doteville was a severe trial to his tailor. The captain 
had an ideal in reference to coat and gaiters that no metropolitan skill 
could embody, with him questions of color, cut, and texture took the 
same importance that the turbot did to Vatel or Madame de Staél to 
Napoleon. 

Unfortunately, if random compliments upon a beautiful fit gave him 
intense pleasure, so a mischievous criticism made him utterly miserable. 
He took refuge generally in the reflections of his looking-glass, and 
the sympathy of the ladies, by whom he was much sought after for 
suggestions in ribbon-ware, and worsted work that was of great price. 

His ambition was to get a place on a uniform board, and truly that 
was where he belonged. But when did their own ages ever appreciate 
Palisseys and Goldsmiths? If anybody by most ingenious combina- 
tions of gold lace and salary could have made the resplendence of Her 
Majesty’s Household Guards possible to the income of a second lieutenant 
of the republic with a perennial wife and annual children, Captain 
Doteville was that man. 

It hurt his feelings to wear those wonderful constructions that go 
to make up our regulation dress, when his own fancy teemed with so 
much more appropriate designs; but he was only another case of the 
spherical man in the polygonal hole, given over to gas-pipes and water- 
pressures, when he should have been allowed to expand in chapeaux and 
top-boots. 

Our uniform is a sort of compromise between decoration and sim- 
plicity, as the milliner or the Quaker element gets the upper hand, 
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generally with the worst characteristics of both. Its ornaments are 
calculated rather to impress Patagonia than Central Park. 

Once upon a time certain dignitaries of Japan were taken down to 
visit a metropolitan garrison, which contained, among other military 
curiosities, a light battery. It was in March, and the weather prevented 
anything like a review; but, in order that the Mikados might carry 
away some notion of the beauty and strength of the armies of the 
United States, they were deposited upon a hillock that rose out of the 
mud in the vicinity of the stables, and, with much research and pro- 
fanity, a section or two was got together, and received orders to trot 
round the knoll where the general and his guests were harbored. 

It was very tough pulling, and took a liberal application of whip 
and spur, with the result that riders and cannoneers were most of the 
time in a semi-detached condition, and if in place at all, were so only 
at leg’s length, so to speak. 

When in the course of their circuit they arrived at perigee, it made 
a sight:to behold. There was a general solution of continuity from 
helmet to handspike. Though well supplied with straps and suspenders 
originally, all these had given way, hats were jammed on the back of 
the head, pants were crowded above the knee, there was no occasion to 
take much of the shirt for granted, and above and around the turmoil 
floated streamers of red worsted, and tags of gold lace and tufts of 
scarlet plumage until finally a caisson stalled in front of the grand 
stand where the area only permitted a column of carriages, and one of 
the spectators thought the wheel-driver at least appreciated the situation 
who, vigorously using the lash on his off horse, adjured him,—“ Plague 
toke your fool’s hide,—get out of this.” 

The composure of the Mikados was wonderful. Not a gleam or a 
wrinkle betrayed any enjoyment of the panorama, but it is certain 
that from St. James to St. Petersburg they saw no such display. 

Captain Doteville, especially, disliked post-duty ; and in his lamen- 
tations over slow promotion and a wasted life there was at times a 
plaintive eloquence that suggested Emmet before Lord Norbury. 

Our deserving young officers, he used to say, confined to such 
trivialities as drill and parade, week after week, rapidly degenerate 
into mere machines or slowly grumble themselves into chronic in- 
validism, whereas, so the captain thought, if, with office hours inserted 
into the day like a flash of silence in one of Macaulay’s talks or a 
plum in an almshouse pudding, he could climb up in front of a 
desk and pencil crude memoranda for a couple of clerks to decipher,— 
if, indeed, he could in time control a key-board of ivory buttons whose 
touch might now send a scrubbing brush to Vancouver and now a kit 
of mackerel to the Tortugas,—if, in fine, he could combine the duties 
of a country storekeeper with the paraphernalia of a railroad president, 
—that would be something to satisfy any man’s ambition. 
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Somehow we came very near letting escape us another strong point 
of Captain Doteville, and that is military courtesy, as exemplified in 
the duty of subalterns to strictly and promptly obey the orders, and 
universally to recognize by prescribed salutes the existence of their 
lawful superiors, and of Captain Doteville in particular. 

He looked after these items very closely, as one of those who 
believed the salvation of the service to be founded on the right-hand 
salute initiated always by the junior. 

So that when Captain Doteville, on his way to the office in that 
interlude of duty at the post where this chronicle picks him up, 
passed directly by Mr. Contretemps, who took no more notice of him 
than a telegraph-pole, trouble might readily have been expected. 

Long previous to this, Captain Doteville had encountered, on the 
walk, a soldier of his own company, with a pipe in his mouth, a 
basket in one hand, and a bundle in the other. The mental perplexity 
of Private Koppelhammer was evident enough. He saw the captain 
while he was a long way off, and commenced in the slow way of the 
Teutonic mind to work at the problem. First he tried to put the 
basket and pipe together, but that did not leave any limb at liberty. 
Then he tried pipe and bundle, and found himself, to his great sur- 
prise, no better off. The captain was getting dangerously near. At 
last, like a tropical dawn, the light broke over Koppelhammer’s face. 
He retreated to the middle of the road, laid down basket and bundle, 
took his pipe in the left hand, faced the walk, and with his right went 
with honest deliberation through the manual, one, two, three, four. 

The captain was so delighted that he at once applied to have 
Koppelhammer made a corporal, and told the story to the colonel with 
such pride in the resource exhibited by that profound soldier that the 
colonel humored him, although a little reluctant to accept Koppel- 
hammer as an ideal non. com. i 

But Mr. Contretemps was an absent-minded man, which amounts to 
saying that when his immaterial part was enveloped about any special 
point, there was not enough of it left for use elsewhere: Perhaps he 
saw Captain Doteville, but there was no speculation in his eye any 
more than in Barnegat Park. 

For the lieutenant was absorbed in the problem of how to do three 
things at once. Miss Cokestone held a mortgage on the next day for 
a promised ride to the glen. 

Now if there was in the whole peninsula a woman thoroughly 
detested by that young lady, it was Miss Dilloway, of whose engage- 
ment to go up-town for a meeting of the choral society on the morrow 
with him the lieutenant had just been reminded. 

In addition to and in momentary forgetfulness of all this he had that 
very morning offered his services to Betty Plixford, the sutler’s daugh- 
ter, for a sail down the bay, the following forenoon, to Romer Shoals. 
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To discharge all three of these appointments was impossible, and 
to neglect any was injudicious. Miss Cokestone had the blood, Miss 
Dilloway the beauty, and Miss Plixford the funds, and it is no wonder 
that, lost in this dilemma, Contretemps should have failed to recognize 
Captain Doteville. 

It would have been the same thing if Colonel Peppercorn or Gen- 
eral Wool himself had put in an appearance. 

Captain Doteville had no pockets,—they interfere sadly with the 
fit of the uniform,—but if his boots and hat had been filled with fern- 
seed he really could not have been more invisible than he was to the 
lieutenant, who was struggling to discover some combination of cir- 
cumstance adequate to prevent his certainly making two enemies with 
the doubtful gain of one friend. 

The business was finally disposed of by his taking an emetic, going 
to bed, and sending for the doctor, who certified to an incipient case of 
gastritis. 

Contretemps lost his dinner, the ride, the sail, and the music, but 
he kept his standing, such as it was, and bought a memorandum book 
as a more agreeable precaution than mustard and water. 

While Captain Doteville was endeavoring to digest this singular 
neglect of the lieutenant, Mr. Straightedge came in sight. But no 
sooner, apparently, had he seen the captain than he wheeled short 
about and hastened in the other direction, thus ignoring Doteville in a 
more marked manner than Contretemps. 

Now Straightedge was never troubled with absence of mind. His 
difficulty was material and idiosyncratic. Every man has his pet 
economy. Dr. Johnson saved orange-peel, Pope, scraps of paper, 
Schiller, rotten apples, while pins are owr weakness. Every woman 
has her pet conceit,—with Madam Genlis it was the nose, with Lady 
Blessington the hand, and with Princess Pauline the foot,—and every 
soldier has his pet aversion. General Taylor hated a dress coat, Dun- 
dee a Presbyterian, and Marshal Saxe a nun. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Straightedge held in greater abhorrence a hot biscuit or a dusty © 
shoe. And this morning he had permitted himself to emerge from his 
quarters with a pair that would have sent any enlisted man to the guard- 
house, and the discovery of the fact compelled, of course, his immediate 
return. 

Mr. Straightedge had his ideals, the principal one being absolute 
and complete independence. A soldier, he said, should be brought up 
to do everything for himself. Bootblacks and barbers were well 
enough for tradesmen, but nothing could be more humiliating than to 
permit the grossest familiarities with your mental head-quarters to 
fellows whose main acquaintance with soap and perfume was the use 
of it on all faces but their own. 

So Straightedge, like the Duke of Wellington, shaved himself and 
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brushed his own clothes. By a special combination of looking-glasses 
he cut his own hair, and, disdaining to carry round the ptyalistic secre- 
tions of baser men than himself, he blacked his own leather. He made 
his own bed, cooked his own food, and was busy with methods that 
would ultimately redeem his personality from the exasperating inquiries 
of tailors and shoemakers, 

We have satisfactorily explained why these gentlemen failed in their 
duty to Captain Doteville, but he lacked the reliable information now 
placed before our readers, and was entirely occupied with a question 
that for him reached to the very foundation of things. 

Was he to be ignored and avoided by his juniors in rank from some 
unaccountable professional dislike, originating, perhaps, in his proud 
unwillingness to settle down into and be content with the humdrum 
details of post life? 

‘One man,” quoth the captain, “ makes this thing insubordination, 
and two make it a mutiny or a conspiracy at least.” 

Unfortunately, he encountered no more subalterns that morning, 
but determined, after a good deal of worry, to address an official com- 
munication to the adjutant, stating that it was apparent to him, from 
his own personal observation, there was a general neglect at Carter 
Barracks of the duty required of all officers to properly salute their 
superiors, and requesting that due attention might be called to this 
vital element of discipline. 

In due time this essay reached Mr. Penwiper, and favored that 
gentleman with a very agreeable break in the wearisome routine of 
official literature. It was at once transferred to his note-book, where 
he kept a collection of gems that he intended some time to publish 
under the head of “ Beau-Knots in Red Tape.” 

In the hot pursuit of this offense Doteville had overlooked his detail 
to the court-martial for that forenoon, nor did he even remember it 
when later the orderly presented him with an inclosure from the adju- 
tant’s office. ~ 

The captain, still full of his grievance, tore off the envelope, partly 
opened the letter, and read, “ You will please explain to this office in 
writing your absence——” 

“ Absence,” muttered the captain; “ why, confound the fellow 
and Doteville threw the paper on the table, feeling a nip of conscience 
as knowing his chronic offense in the matter of reveille. ‘ Actually, 
Penwiper must have reported me to the colonel !” 

Then Doteville, being already wrong, proceeded to become more so 
as rapidly as possible. When burdened with our neighbor’s misdeeds, 
to have any intimation of our own criminality thrust upon us is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

The captain rushed straight over to the office, where he found the 
weary adjutant still busy with rosters and reports, and began,— 


”? 
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“Mr. Penwiper, I received your communication, sir. I consider 
you extremely officious, sir. ‘The commanding officer of this post is to 
be congratulated on possessing an adjutant of such peculiar zeal, sir. 
With your notions of duty, sir, I must request that our relations be 
confined to official necessities.” 

Mr. Penwiper did not appear in the slightest degree annoyed. He 
peered rather inquiringly over his glasses at Doteville, and finally said, 
with a cheerful smile, that it would give him great pleasure to comply 
with the captain’s wishes. Then Doteville marched out of the room. 

Penwiper carefully laid his quill over his ear, and devoted nose 
and forefinger to a few moments reflective friction, his usual method 
of conducting teleological research, but evidently the inquiry was- 
too much for him, and he fell back upon the totals of the morning 
report. 

On his way home Doteville overtook Captain Boomer and Mr. 
Buttons. Taking each by an arm, which of itself established his 
demoralized condition, for in his calmer moments he would as soon 
have thought of going to parade in his shirt-sleeves as promoting a 
second lieutenant to any such intimacy, he said,— 

“Wait a bit, gentlemen. How long has Mr. Penwiper been doing 
the disagreeable about this reveille business? I find he reported me 
absent this morning.” 

“Some mistake,” answered Boomer, who likewise had cut the roll- 
call, but did not contemplate any premature admissions. 

“ Mr. Penwiper himself was not at reveille,” added Buttons. 

“Just makes the matter worse,” insisted Doteville, “for he re- 
ported me absent, at all events.” 

“‘ Fudge!” replied Boomer ; “ you are all wrong.” 

“ Well, I can show you his letter.” 

So the three proceeded to Captain Doteville’s quarters, a portentous 
wink from Boomer being the main inducement to Buttons. The docu- 
ment was produced and turned over to the junior, who read it aloud, 
as follows: 

“You will please explain to this office in writing your absence from 
the duty assigned you in S. O. 188, of yesterday’s date.” 

“ Here, let me see that,” cried Doteville. “S. O. 188: I didn’t 
notice that. What is S. O, 188?” 

“ Why, it is the court-martial, of which you were a member with 
Featherfoot and myself.” 

“ Ou!” was all Captain Doteville had to say. 

Boomer enjoyed the situation immensely, and had partly brought it 
about by the promptness with which he had adjourned the court, and 
directed the absence of the delinquent be reported. 

“Fact is,” said he to Buttons, afterwards, “there is nothing 
Doteville so much needs as a steady course of reveille for the next year. 
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These eleven-o’clock fellows get so infernally behind the age they break 
down the service. The true soldier, instead of turning over, turns out 
early in the morning and starts everybody else at work. This buoys 
you up with a sense of virtuous efficiency that is better than a cham- 
pagne cocktail.” 

Boomer’s belief must have the credit of orthodoxy even if his habits 
were a little lopsided. 

Then they both laughed over Doteville’s adventure a day or so 
previous, at battalion drill. The command was, “ Form divisions, left 
companies, left face,” on which Doteville and his company moved off 
to the flank and kept moving. Major Longbow watched the manceuvre 
some time, and finally called the adjutant up,— 

“Mr. Penwiper, be good enough to overtake Captain Doteville and 
tell him, with my compliments, that he can resume detached service, 
if he pleases, but I wish him to send his company back at once.” 

Whatever meaning may have been compressed into that famous 
“OQ” of Giotto’s, bore, after all, very little proportion to the contents 
of Doteville’s “Oh,” which he ejaculated a few lines back. It meant 
that he had been hasty, and must acknowledge it. To be disagreeable 
is bad enough, to be ridiculous is worse, and to be both and altogether 
in the wrong besides—well—there are no burdens so heavy as those we 
accumulate for ourselves. ' 

To get vexed with a neighbor, put yourself on “ official terms,” and 
go wandering about lost in contemplation of one’s own merit, and the 
meanness of the rest of mankind pays about as little as the Keely 
motor stock. Itis very much like the cracker who thinks his half-acre of 
pine barren of far more consequence than Fairmount Park or the 
wonders of the Yellowstone, and yet manages to get up a scowl as he 
glances yonder at Sambo’s corn-patch. 

In view of the present very large draft upon his good opinion of 
himself, Captain Doteville felt like calling in as great an amount as 
possible of appreciative sympathy from all quarters. Even the wag 
of a dog’s tail is sometimes acceptable, and almost acknowledged as 
beyond our just desserts. 

So the captain whistled up his spaniel, lit a cigar, and started in the 
direction of the adjutant’s office. The latter will be recognized as the 
invariable practice of aides and orderlies in battle. There is an appear- 
ance of cool indifference about it, which might elicit belief in the 
existence of the real article. 

The captain was determined to do his duty, but in the most digni- 
fied way. Just as some men say “no” so pleasantly that you almost 
thank them for the refusal, so he would express his regrets, but with 
so much circumspection that there would be no loss of prestige. 

“Sir,” said the captain to the adjutant, “ when I entered your office 
this morning I was laboring under a misapprehension. It was my 
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—ah—ah Our previous interview goes for nothing, sir.” 

And the captain bowed most ceremoniously, and withdrew. 
Rather, he started to withdraw. Up to this time Mr. Penwiper had 
regarded the captain with a look of benevolent encouragement, as much 
as to say, “ Yes, go on, my dear fellow, I know what is coming; it 
tastes bad, but it will do you good.” The proposed termination did 
not, however, appear to commend itself to Mr. Penwiper. 

“Wait a moment, captain, if you please,” said he; “at the time 
spoken of, you observed, I think, that you considered me officious, very 
officious.” 

“Yes, yes, I misunderstood you ; I withdraw that.” 

“ And,” continued Mr. Penwiper, with mild persistence, “ you went 
on to say, if I remember rightly, that I had been peculiarly zealous,— 
zealous was the term, I believe.” 

“Yes, I was hasty,—I was wrong,—that is,—mistaken.” 

Captain Doteville had exhibited more penitence than he intended ; 
our good deeds as well as our evil frequently coming out with a sort of 
geyser-like gush that shows their connection with remote antecedents 
hidden out of present consciousness, and working with unsuspected 
force. 

“Very well,—that is all, I think, captain,” complacently rejoined 
Mr. Penwiper, making a faint gesture towards his desk, which Dote- 
ville was compelled to translate into a dismissal of himself for more 
important business. 

Mr. Penwiper came out of this transaction like a full moon from a 
stormy sea. Not allowing himself to be ruffled, he had to sacrifice no 
time in preening his plumage. 

But Captain Doteville was trying to find out how great a saint he 
was for putting himself to so much disadvantage simply in order to be 
just. 
“Yes,” mournfully speculated the captain, “all goodness has its 
penalty. The most sensitive natures are most easily wounded. Mr. 
Penwiper is hardly the man to appreciate these difficulties,” and the 
muddy waters of his self-esteem grew clear under this astringent 
application of unrewarded merit. 

There is nothing so easy as getting mad. It ought, therefore, to be 
guarded against, since all easy things are wrong. Truly good men are 
not those of the best tempers, but those who keep the worst tempers 
down. This holding tight to the safety-valve while the pine and rosin 
are flaming away below is a healthful exercise for the sedentary life we 
lead. It is said to be conducive to longevity, but all the facts do not 
classify that way. There was Landor, perpetually at the explosive 
point, throwing his roast of mutton out of the window because sent 
up a moment late, or, in a pet with his neighbors, pulling down a 
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house, and yet completing as long a term of life as Fontenelle whom 
death was thought to have forgotten, and who never laughed and never 
smiled, in order to impose the least tax possible upon his vitality. 

If worry never gets below the tongue one can withstand a good deal 
of it, but when it is allowed to interfere with nutriment and secretion, 
it would kill an eel. 

- Colonel Peppercorn had a very easy way of settling his correspond- 
ence, somewhat on the old rule of letting it alone for a few weeks, 
when answers to one-half of the letters would have already become 
obvious and to the other half unnecessary. But on such official busi- 
ness as demanded immediate attention he pencilled a few alphabetic 
characters that indicated to the adjutant the disposition required. “ A” 
stood for the usual affirmative action, “‘ D” the usual negative, and “ F” 
simply postponement. “S” meant special remark to be hereafter elab- 
orated, “K” that the document was to be kept till called for, and 
“ R” denoted reference to other departments. The waste paper basket 
was very seldom employed, the colonel holding fast to the belief that 
while burning your own compositions is the best use you can put them 
to, it is the worst thing you can do with those of other people, who 
often indulge in contradiction and sometimes forget. 

On this morning, then, the first thing brought to the colonel’s at- 
tention were some applications for leave of absence, one signed by 
Plussmore. But all of them were decorated with an “ F.” 

Next came a request from Mr. Jafferty to have his back stoop con- 
verted into a bed-room, and following this was a report from Mr. 
Contretemps of the dangerous condition of his fire-place. These were 
disposed of by “R.—Q. M.” 

Pretty soon the statement of Captain Doteville as to a prevalent 
lack of military courtesy at the post presented itself. The colonel 
blazed up a bit, and told Mr. Penwiper to direct the captain to make a 
special report of the particular instances on which he based his request, 
giving names, dates, etc. 

Nothing puzzles a dealer in glittering generalities like this call for 
details. The captain had only two instances to quote in support of his 
charge, and subsequent meetings with both Contretemps and Straight- 
edge had shown, on their part, no lack of a recognition prompt, ade- 
quate, and even cordial, so that Doteville had rather hoped the colonel 
would pigeon-hole his unlucky complaint. 

He disliked to commit himself to further formal correspondence, 
and decided upon a verbal interview with the colonel. 

But the post-commander cut him short at once by saying that the 
adjutant had his instructions in the matter, which in due time Captain 
Doteville would receive. The epistolary grindstone is a much more 
exacting instrument than the verbal squirt. 

Now when the captain had finally got his “ details’ down on paper 
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they looked so shabby that his heart failed him, and he concluded to 
withdraw his original communication, if possible. 

Finally he went to Mr. Penwiper, and that gentleman became, by a 
little management, possessed of the whole story, and promised to see 
what could be done. 

So the next day he dressed up the affair in the shape of a nice 
anecdote, to which the colonel listened, but said nothing until just 
before leaving the office. 

“ Mr. Penwiper, Captain Doteville needs something to occupy his 
time. Put him on a board to verify the limits of the reservation, 
determine its geometrical centre, and erect a sun-dial. 

“Yes, colonel.” 

“For the other members you can take Mr. Straightedge and Mr. 
Contretemps. That will enable all of them to get better acquainted 
with each other.” 

Shortly afterwards the colonel happened to meet Captain Doteville. 

“ Good-morning, captain ; did you ever read an account of Professor 
Babbage’s calculating machine ?” 

“ No, colonel.” 

“Well, you are of a very ingenious turn of mind, and would, I 
think, be much interested in it. You will find his life in the Post 
Library.” 

“ Thank you, colonel: I will look it up.” 


Captain Doteville procured the book, and after some reflection com- 
menced an examination of its contents with reference to sun-dials. 


H. W. C. 


(To be continued.) 





GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


IlL.—MARLBOROUGH. 


A THOROUGH estimate of Marlborough would fill a volume, and I 
must confine myself to the military career of one described by a great 
historian as “a prodigy of turpitude,” who “combined the genius of 
Richelieu with the genius of a Turenne.” John Churchill was born 
in 1650, the offspring of parents who ranked among the landed gentry 
of Devon and Dorset, and who, without apparent gifts of their own, 
transmitted supreme ability to two descendants. Little is known about 
the first years of the boy ; but the attachment he felt through life for 
the Church of England was probably more due to his cavalier birth 
than to the assiduous care of a clerical tutor; and, unlike the great 
Condé, Turenne, and Villars, he was not trained to arms by constant 
practice and study. It is, perhaps, mere gossip that he owed his first 
commission to the shame of a sister, Arabella Churchill], the mother of 
Berwick by James II. ; and we might pass over his amour with Bar- 
bara Palmer, if it did not bring out, at an early age, proof of the love 
of money, which was a master vice of his richly endowed but most 
complex nature. He first saw war in an admirable school, having been 
placed on the staff of Turenne ; he served under that great commander 
in the memorable campaigns of 1672 and 1674; soon attracted the 
special notice of his chief as an officer of extraordinary promise, and 
was publicly thanked by him on the field of Entzheim for the cool 
intrepidity which was one of his distinctive qualities. It is impossible 
to doubt that this experience was of the greatest advantage to the 
future warrior; and though there is a difference in the genius of the 
men, we may, I think, trace the examp:e of Turenne in more than one 
of the great feats of Marlborough. The young, but already distin- 
guished, soldier in 1678 married Sarah Jennings, then a beauty of 
Grammont, but long afterwards to become the Atossa of Pope’s ven- 
geance, and the marriage which led to a domestic history of a most 
strange and eventful kind, had a decisive effect on the fortunes alike 
of Churchill, of England, and even of Europe. The pair flourished 
at the little court of the Duke of York, held in his provincial capital ; 
and it is unnecessary to tell how the wife became Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princess Anne, and acquired an ascendency over the 
future queen which was to be followed by the most momentous results. 
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During these years Churchill first gave proof of the diplomatic skill 
which, at a later time, was to make him the master of the Grand Alli- 
ance. He negotiated some of the underhand bargains of Charles IT. 
with Louis XIV., designed to make England a vassal of France, and 
for this and other services he obtained the reward of a Scotch, then 
akin to an Irish, peerage. At the accession of James IT. to the throne, 
Lord Churchill was made again an agent to obtain a bribe from the 
great Bourbon sovereign ; but though he was raised to the English 
peerage, and he really crushed the rising of Monmouth by his direction 
of the royal troops at Sedgemoor, he was left rather in the shade 
during the trying time when the king was carrying out his fatal policy 
against the laws, the liberties, and the Church of England. I do not 
justify his desertion of James, when at the head of his men, at a criti- 
cal moment, but his guilt was shared by the first men of the time ; and 
if self-interest, perhaps, was his ruling ‘motive, the strong sympathy he 
certainly felt for the church in part, I believe, determined his conduct. 
He participated in the revolution and its spoils, was made Earl of Marl- 
borough, and was given a seat at the Council of Nine, which ruled Eng- 
land, under Mary, in the absence of William; and he again gave proof 
of his military gifts in a sharp combat in the Low Countries, in his ad- 
mirable conduct of the war in Ireland, and in his always able and suc- 
cessful advice. He was already the foremost of English soldiers, and 
his genius and promise had been recognized by more than one of the 
king’s veterans ; but he was never really liked by William III., and 
the great captain who, had he been in command, would have changed 
the fortunes of Steenkirk and Landen was usually kept at home in a 
subordinate place. Marlborough betrayed and abandoned William in 
turn. I shall not attempt to excuse the act; but soaring ambition, 
wounded to the quick, and the scorn of inferior men raised over his 
head, had probably more to do with his conduct than alarm at the 
prospect of the return of James, or a desire to place the Princess Anne 
on the throne ; and, in judging these things, we must never forget that 
many of his peers and colleagues were no less to blame, and that revo- 
lution had destroyed loyalty, divided allegiance, and blighted good 
faith in the hearts of three-fourths of our leading statesmen. At this 
conjuncture, however, one act of Marlborough stands out marked as a 
foul deed of shame; he treacherously disclosed the descent on Brest, 
caused the death of an honored companion-in-arms, and involved a 
large British force in destruction ; and, corrupt and bad as the age 
was, had the crime and its author become known, the head of the 
criminal would, no doubt, have justly fallen on the block at Tower 
Hill. Marlborough, in fact, could not endure his late disgrace; he 
feared for his life, and made up his mind to come to terms at St. Ger- 
mains at any risk, and he sacrificed Talmash without scruple, in order 
to weaken a detested government and to promote his own selfish ends, 
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The treason of Marlborough, in the affair of Brest, was unsuspected 
by the men of his time; but it is characteristic of a revolutionary age 
that William ere long turned to him again, though in merited disgrace 
for other offenses. His ability, in fact, was necessary to the state, and 
politicians had few scruples ; and the diplomatist who had shown skill 
and tact in the negotiations of the Stuarts with Louis XIV. was em- 
ployed, and with marked success, by the king in cementing the Grand 
Alliance against the Bourbon monarchy. On the death of William, 
Marlborough received the command of the English forces destined for 
the contest with France, and through the influence of Heinsius, the 
great Dutch Minister, he was placed at the head of the armies of the 
states. His reputation, already eminent, entitled him to this high 
position ; but almost from the first he gained an ascendency in the di- 
rection of the military affairs of England which no other British gen- 
eral has possessed. This, as is well known, was due to the complete 
control his wife exercised over the queen; Mrs. Freeman governed 
Mrs. Morley, and practically nearly guided the state; and Marl- 
borough enjoyed more real authority than belonged to William, in 
England at least, until near the end of the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. On the other hand, the English commander was by this 
.time in his fifty-second year; he had never conducted war on a great 
scale, though he had proved himself to be a most able soldier, and it 
seemed scarcely probable that he could cope, with success, with the 
trained and experienced generals of France, brought up amidst the 
traditions of Turenne and Candé. Noone dreamed, when Marlborough 
assumed his command, that Blenheim and Ramillies were not distant ; 
and though the allies had some advantages which they did not pos- 
sess in previous contests, France had hitherto confronted Europe with 
success; and, as Spain and Bavaria were on her side, the chances 
seemed to be in the main in her favor. I must glance at the state of 
the military art at the beginning of the war of the Spanish Succession. 
Since the invasion of Holland, in 1672, war had assumed ample and 
even vast dimensions ; very large armies had appeared in the field, and 
the contest which had closed at the Peace of Ryswick had extended 
from the Shannon to the far wilds of Hungary. The obstacles to the 
march of troops, which had existed in the preceding age, had been, to 
a certain extent, lessened ; roads and agriculture had slightly improved ; 
and, owing to the great development of the efficacy of the attack, due 
to the engineering genius of Vauban, the power of fortresses had much 
declined, and they could scarcely ever offer a prolonged resistance, or 
permanently shield an endangered frontier. Strategy ought, therefore, 
to have made distinct progress; but exactly the contrary had been the 
case. No genius had appeared to turn to account the advantages 
offered by the new conditions, and the art had retrograded ; for while 
all that belongs to what is material in it conduced to its advance, the 
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intelligence which it requires to give it grandeur, and to rule matter, 
had been largely wanting. The operations of war during the thirty 
years before Marlborough emerged on the scene had been comparatively 
timid and slow; vast as were the masses arrayed in the field, we see 
scareely a single great combination, a remarkable march, or a decisive 
battle, except in the case of the Turkish hordes ; campaigns were feebly 
directed and had few results; and though sieges took much less time 
than formerly, armies seldom ventured to pass fortresses, or to make 
daring attempts at invasion. The reason simply was, there were no 
consummate chiefs; William III., Catinat, Louis of Baden, Luxem- 
bourg, each with special and real merits of his own, were all generals of 
the second order, and the “ sublime part of the art,” in Napoleon’s lan- 
guage, had had no masters to bring out its splendors since the grave 
had closed on Turenne and Condé. One peculiarity of the strategy of 
the time deserves the attention of the careful student, and it exhibits a 
marked backward tendency. The generals of the first half of the 
seventeenth century had made considerable use of great defensive lines ; 
but Turenne had nearly exploded this system, and his triumphs were 
mainly due to his masterly movements. During the period that fol- 
lowed, inferior men went back to the routine of the past ; as fortresses 
became of less importance, huge barriers were raised to cover frontiers, 
and whole campaigns were spent in manceuvres to turn or to force these 
artificial obstacles. This indicates a decline in the art, though the 
value of these lines was often great, and’ it has, perhaps, been un- 
derrated in our time. 

While strategy had thus, for a moment, declined, a change had 
passed over the art of tactics. Armies had continued to grow in 
numbers, and infantry—its importance becoming recognized—was now 
the arm of greatest force on a field of battle. The bayonet, too, had 
been invented, and this invention, almost a revolution in itself, by 
degrees largely modified the old formations of the age of Gustavus, 
Turenne, and Condé. The masses of pikemen and musketeers arrayed 
in dense squares and close columns, were gradually replaced by ex- 
tended lines of infantry, whose weapons combined the powers of the 
musket and pike; and though these lines were still deep and serried, 
foot, owing to the change, covered far more ground on a given field 
than had been the case formerly, The general result of these two 
circumstances was that, in almost all instances, the front of battles was 
enlarged to an immense extent; instead of occupying a few hundred 
yards, armies about to engage filled vast spaces, and as these could 
scarcely ever be open plains, and usually presented local features, such 
as woods, streams, hills, and folds of the ground, it became of increased 


1 Napoleon never made use of lines of this kind, but nothing escaped him, and 
he had the example of Torres Vedras; at St. Helena he made admirable observa- 
tions on this system of defense. 
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importance to turn to account these peculiarities in any impending con- 
flict. Skill in tactics, accordingly, began to consist less in seizing an 
opportunity to throw cavalry upon infantry exposed or broken than in 
so arranging the three arms, and employing them, as to derive advan- 
tage from the special characteristics of the field; and the old order of 
battle, horse on either wing, foot in the centre, and guns in front, as a 
fixed system, became obsolete; and each arm began to be so disposed 
as to be made most effective, having regard to the actual situation and 
its accidents of place. This change, though slow, had become mani- 
fest ; it had been conspicuously seen on the great day of Zenta, where 
the powers of Eugene were first displayed; and battles, though very 
different from what they are now, had assumed an essentially modern 
aspect, troops acting in concert, by no method of routine, but so as 
always best to support each other, and to make use of the ground with 
this object in view. The tactics, however, of this age, in what may be 
called their subordinate parts, had little in common with those of a 
later period. Cavalry was still considered the most active arm, and 
far the most efficient in the shock of battle; the proportion of horse- 
men to foot was still much larger than it has become in the present 
century, and a general still mainly relied on cavalry for the decisive 
movements that assured victory. Though infantry, too, had greatly 
increased in numbers, and its power in action had been largely multi- 
plied, it was still deemed rather an arm to support, to defend, and to 
cover the ground, than to strike; the old traditions still clung to it; 
its lines, four deep at least, were clumsy and heavy, and did not 
furnish sufficient fire; it often was formed in dense columns, and it 
had never yet decided a battle by its own special and unaided efforts. 
As for artillery, guns were still few, and the days of horse artillery 
had not come; and though the power of the arm had been much 
augmented, and its true uses had been partly ascertained, it was still in 
an undeveloped state. The tactics of the day, therefore, so far as 
regards the handling of the three arms, were still immature; and one 
of the methods of these, the blending together in single or in successive 
lines of horsemen and footmen in an offensive movement, though often 
witnessed, is now obsolete. For the rest, armies were still loosely 
formed ; they were still arrays of battalions and squadrons, and they 
were as yet without that complete unity which has made them more 
perfect instruments of war. As for discipline and equipment, little 
had been changed since the grand reforms of Louvois and Turenne ; 
armies had become bodies of regular troops, with officers, as a rule, of a 
noble class ; and the system of magazines, of depots of supplies, and of 
trains remained what it had been, strategic science having made no 
progress. The organization of the French army was still decidedly the 
best in Europe; but it had been imitated with more or less success by 
more than one of the continental armies; and the difference in this 
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respect was probably less than it had been thirty years previously. As 
for the British army, it already possessed fine regiments, of unsurpassed 
worth ; but, as has always happened, it was badly organized, and its 
organization, such as it was, owed much to the care of William ITI. 

I must pass rapidly over the two first campaigns, in which Marl- 
borough held supreme command. The theatre of the war was the 
Low Countries, as, indeed, was usually the case with him; and, as 
Spain was now in alliance with France, the French armies occupied 
the Belgian provinces from the mouths of the Scheldt to the Lower 
Meuse. Either from over-confidence, however, or, perhaps, because 
the incapable Chamillart had become his minister, Louis XIV., at the 
beginning of the war, paid little attention to this frontier; and Marl- 
borough was largely superior in force when the campaign of 1702 
opened. The object of the British commander was to master the 
course of the Meuse, with a view to gain a base-for more decisive 
efforts ; though hampered already by the Dutch deputies, and the many 
impediments of a coalition, his march was a series of easy triumphs ; 
Venloo, Liége, and other places fell, with Kaiserwerth on the Middle 
Rhine; and, if Boufflers made a gallant resistance, he was compelled 
to fall back to the Upper Meuse. Marlborough received a dukedom 
for these services. The recompense now appears extravagant, and 
was, doubtless, largely due to the favor of the queen; but we must 
recollect that the arms of France had scarcely ever been checked 
before, and for half a century had been deemed invincible. The 
operations of the campaign of 1703 first distinctly brought out the 
powers of Marlborough in designing great combinations of war, and 
should be studied by those who deny that he possessed the gift of 
strategic genius. The French had been forced back to the Upper 
Meuse, but they still held most of the Belgian strongholds, and they 
occupied a vast system of defensive lines, formed by the rivers and 
forests of an intricate country, and extending from the Mehaigne, not 
far from Namur, to the verge of Antwerp, and thence to Ostend. 
Marlborough aiming, as he always did, at a vital point, and seeking to 
carry the war to the frontier of France, but knowing the difficulties of 
a direct attack, resolved to turn and pass this great obstacle, and thence 
to advance to the French seaboard; and the measures he took to 
accomplish his “great design,” as he called it, in perfectly true lan- 
guage, were in the highest degree admirable. The French, largely 
re-enforced, held the lines and the fortresses with probably ? one hundred 


2 Every real student of the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
knows the difficulty of forming anything like a just estimate of the numbers of the 
armies in conflict. This is mainly due to the systematic practice of enumeration 
by battalions and squadrons, bodies always in a state of change; and besides, na- 
tional pride and interest have obscured the truth. I have taken some pains to 
collate the authorities, and to arrive at an estimate approximately correct. 
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_ and thirty thousand men; the strength of the allies was not one hun- 
dred thousand, but Marlborough possessed the immense advantage, 
ever to be borne in mind by an English chief, of the mastery of the 
movable base of the sea, and he clearly saw how to turn this to account. 
His plan, simple alike and excellent, was to hold Boufflers, now sup- 
ported by Villeroy, in check himself with the bulk of his forces; in 
the mean time, the lines were to be assailed by Cohorn and Opdam 
with the Dutch army, and this attack was to be combined with a 
descent on the coast, to be made to the south by an English fleet, in 
order to harass and perplex the enemy. This grand project which, in 
its conception, reveals the genius of a great captain; and which ought 
to have sent the allied armies past the French lines to the Upper Lys, 
was frustrated by the errors of the Dutch commanders, and by the 
jealousies and intrigues too common in a league. Cohorn neglected 
his mission to ravage a province; Opdam made a false and premature 
movement, and before Marlborough had his grasp on his enemy, 
Boufflers, leaving Villeroy in Marlborough’s front, and making a 
forced march with conspicuous skill, anticipated Opdam as he ap- 
proached Antwerp, and defeated him with heavy loss at Eckeren. 
The “great design” had thus been revealed and baffled; but Marl- 
borough believed it could yet be accomplished, and, moving on Ant- 
werp with the mass of his army, he proposed to force the French to 
fight a great battle, hoping, if successful, to get across their lines. 
Timid and divided counsels, however, prevailed; the Dutch com- 
manders refused to second their colleague, and Marlborough, bitterly 
vexed, returned to the Meuse. The capture of the small place of Huy 
was the only fruit of the campaign of 1703, and Marlborough was so 
indignant at the conduct of the Dutch that he was on the point of 
throwing up his command. 

. Happily for the Grand Alliance, ambition and interest diverted 
Marlborough from this hasty purpose; and the memorable campaign 
of 1704 was to be the most renowned of his triumphs. Bavaria had 
joined France in 1703; a real chief, the illustrious Villars, had over- 
come Louis of Baden on the Rhine, had marched into the Swabian 
lowlands, and had defeated a German force on the Danube; and had 
the Elector of Bavaria followed his counsels, and his colleagues in 
Italy given him aid, he would have anticipated the campaign of 1805, 
and have ended the war by a march on Vienna. Villars, however, 
was disliked at Munich and Versailles, and, unlike Marlborough, had 
an unhappy temper; he was recalled for a squabble with the Elector ; 
and his place was filled by the incompetent Marsin, who could not 
even comprehend his strategy. Yet the situation of the empire 
remained most critical; a combined French and Bavarian army 
threatened the capital from the Iller and the Inn; the insurrection of 
Hungary raged in the East; and Austria might be overrun and even 
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subdued if the grand project of Villars were ably carried out. Eugene, 
the first of the imperialist chiefs, perceived the danger and sought to 
avert it; he addressed himself, not in vain, to Marlborough; and a 
plan of operations was agreed between them, which, it was hoped, 
would detach Bavaria from France, and at least prevent an advance on 
Vienna. The situation of the belligerent armies on the theatre of war 
shows that it was difficult in the extreme to give effect to any combina- 
tion of the kind. Marlborough commanded the principal force of the 
allies; but he was on the Meuse far away from the Danube, and was 
held in check, as it appeared, by Villeroy, with an army that ought to 
have sufficed for: the purpose; Tallard, at the head of a powerful 
army, was on the Rhine, confronting a much weaker enemy—the con- 
tingent, in fact, defeated by Villars—drawn within the well-known 
lines of Stolhoffen, formed to prevent an attack from Alsace ; and the 
Elector and Marsin were in Swabia, greatly superior in force to Louis 
of Baden, who held the approaches from the Black Forest. For Marl- 
borough to attain the heart of the empire, through these masses of 
surrounding enemies, seemed to be almost an impossible task ; but he 
encountered the risk, and adopted a project which, I am convinced, 
was a thought of Eugene’s, for it bears the mark of his peculiar genius, 
in which grandeur was combined with rashness. Breaking up from 
the Lower Meuse on the 19th of May, at the head of, perhaps, seventy 
thousand men, increased as he advanced by German contingents, he 
crossed the Rhine and made for Mentz; he then pressed forward to 
the Main and the Neckar, and having traversed the Franconian plains, 
he reached the Danube near Ulm on the 22d of June, and joined hands 
with Louis of Baden, a movement resembling the best of Turenne’s as 
regards its admirable speed and decision. His dispatches prove that he 
was fully aware of the peril of this audacious march, with Villeroy in 
his rear and Tallard on his flank; but possibly no other course was 
open; and, as always happened with him, he did not hesitate, and he 
executed his task with consummate skill. Marlborough and Baden 
were now immensely superior in force to the Elector and Marsin, who, 
on being informed of the approach of Marlborough, had advanced from 
the Iller, and attained the Danube; and the allied chiefs did not lose 
an instant in turning their present advantage to account. Leaving a 
considerable force to restrain the enemy, they moved down the Danube 
quickly to Donauwérth, and, after a fierce and well-contested struggle, 
stormed the heights of the Schellenberg covering the town, and became 
masters of the course of the river. Within a few days, the victorious 
army was overrunning the Bavarian plains and harrying them, after 
the fashion of the age, in order to force the Elector to yield; Marl- 
borough having completely transformed the situation for a time by 
operations which had astounded Europe. 
(To be concluded next month.) 





NOTES ON NATIONAL GUARD STAFF DUTY. 


PART III. 


‘The object of the staff, in the existing state of warlike administration, is to 
be the organ by which the commandant of an army or a fraction of an army watches 
over the detail of the administration of the troops under his command under every 
circumstance.’’—DE HarDEGG@. 


In the military as in the civil state offenses against person, property, and 
the State are liable to occur, which must be inquired into and repressed 
through the powers vested in the courts. But it often happens that an 
act obnoxious to the good order and safety of the military state would 
be regarded as a very venial offense under the criminal code. Thus, 
striking a superior officer, which may be punishable with death, would, 
if brought before a justice of the peace, be adjudged merely as assault 


and battery. Desertion, second only to treason in the heinousness of 
its character, is, at common law, merely a breach of contract. 

It will therefore be seen that another code—the law military—must 
be established for the protection and well-being of the military state. 
To administer this law is the function of 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY JUSTICE. 


Every officer, whether of the staff or line, is liable to be detailed for 
duty in the administration of military law. As a member of a court- 
martial he should be sufficiently familiar with the forms of procedure 
to insure a fair trial to the accused, guarding at the same time the in- 
terests of the government. If he be detailed as judge-advocate, he 
should possess facility in the discharge of his duties, and sufficient ac- 
curacy to keep the record free from serious or fatal defects. 

Many a military offender has escaped the penalty justly due him 
through the carelessness of the judge-advocate. In one case, in recent 
years, the accused was duly convicted and sentenced, and the record 
made.up in proper form. The judge-advocate, however, for some un- 
known reason, neglected to sign the proceedings. Before the papers 
could be returned for his signature he was suddenly stricken and died. 
There being no authentication of the sentence as required by law, noth- 
ing remained but to release the culprit and restore him to duty. 
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Crime, says Blackstone, is repressed not so much by the severity as 
by the certainty of punishment. The long delays incident to trials in 
our criminal courts would prove highly prejudicial to the maintenance 
of discipline. We observe also that the spirit of insubordination some- 
times exists where there is no overt act. This evil spirit must be taken 
cognizance of and cast out. The court-martial is not so much a crimi- 
nal court as a court of honor. It retains the characteristics of the old 
court of chivalry. The health and vigor of the military state must not 
be permitted, as so often happens in civil society, to turn upon the dif- 
ference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. To avoid this technical 
hair-splitting and insure the prompt dispatch of business, the National 
Guard officers should be made acquainted with the course of procedure 
in a military trial. In most of the States having brigade organizations 
we find judge-advocates among the staff-officers. It should be their 
duty to organize moot-courts from time to time in the various armories, 
or, in States having no judge-advocates, let the colonel or captain insti- 
tute such courts. Having seen the experiment tried with great success, 
I can assure company commanders that their efforts would be rewarded 
by a marked increase of interest and attendance. If we would hold 
the interest of men, we must seek occasionally to relieve the monotony, 
get out of the tread-mill, and take some real step forward; and not 
keep hammering away at the same identical thing in the fifth year that 
we had in the first year. A moot-court-martial would be not only in- 
structive but entertaining, and would afford the opportunity for the 
display of those qualities which are suppressed and kept out of view 
in the ranks. It would be well if the inspector, on visiting an armory, 
should require the company officers and sergeants to organize a court 
and conduct a mock trial for his information, 

It is unnecessary to dwell at great length upon the 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 
Its purpose and duties are generally well understood ; but it should be 
borne in mind that the whole duty and responsibility of paying troops 
does not rest with the paymaster alone. The company commander, who 
makes up the pay-roll, is accountable for its correctness; and the forms 
and methods employed for making up and keeping these records should 
therefore be familiar to every captain and lieutenant of the line. In- 
deed, to be prepared for war in this respect, our muster and pay-rolls, 
no less than our drill, regulations, and uniform, should be the same in 
every regiment, State or national, throughout the land. Some States have 
already adopted the roll now used in the army, yet I have seenscases, 
where, although the accounts were very simple, involving but six or eight 
days’ pay during an encampment, the rolls were so full of errors as to 
necessitate their being sent back a second time for correction. During 
a great war the work of this department is stupendous, and oftentimes 
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extremely hazardous. The paymasters of the Union armies, during 
the rebellion, disbursed in small sums a total of one billion eighty-three 
millions of dollars. This at a cost to the government in expenses and 
losses of every character of not more than three-fourths of one per 
cent. “The immensity of the undertaking,” writes General Vincent, 
“both as to funds and men, has not a parallel in the history of armies.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SIGNALING. 


Speedy communication between different armies or detachments has 
become of the first importance in all operations military. Every State 
should have a small signal corps whose special instruction should be 
in field telegraphy and the use of the heliograph. This corps should 
be fully equipped, and should be practiced across country in stringing 
their wire and in sending messages both by wire and heliograph. They 
should be thoroughly proficient, also, in flag and torch signaling. 
Probably all of this work could be done as well in war by volunteer 
linemen, but it is not safe to rely upon such a source. When rumors 
of war are afloat, the best operators are in demand at home. The 
civilian operator would have no knowledge or skill with the heliograph 
or flag, and should his wire be cut by the enemy all further communi- 
cation must stop. A National Guard signal corps would be imme- 
diately available and ready to operate by day or night with the electric 
wire or without. Flag signaling might be taught in all armories. 
Men specially expert in this work could be immediately transferred, 
upon the commencement of hostilities, to the signal corps, thus enabling 
the expansion to a war footing to take place at once. 


THE RECRUITING DEPARTMENT. 


The recruiting of an army is one of the most laborious and respon- 
sible duties devolving upon the administration. As at present con- 
ducted for the “ peace-footing,” it is under the direction of the adjutant- 
general of the army. One officer from each infantry and cavalry 
regiment is detailed for a tour of two years on this service. These 
officers are stationed in the larger cities, principally in the East, and all 
applicants enlisted by them are forwarded to depots to receive their 
first lessons in the military art. These depots are three in number, 
and located, for infantry and artillery, at David’s Island, New York 
harbor, and Columbus, Ohio, and for cavalry at Jefferson Barracks, 
near St. Louis. The work performed by these recruiting officers, and 
the standard of requirement for admission to the ranks of our army, 
may be inferred from the fact that, during the decade 1880-89, the 
total number of applicants for enlistment was over 256,000; of whom 
190,000 were rejected, making an annual average in round numbers 
of 6600 enlistments and 19,000 rejections. 
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In a republic, jealous of a standing army, and unwilling to bear the 
expense of a sufficient reserve, we find many who are content to post- 
pone the creation of a military force until (as they say) “ it is needed.” 
They point us with satisfaction to the spectacle of 1861-65, and say, 
“ Behold the most peaceable people transformed into the most for- 
midable military power among nations. What has been done can 
be done again.” Wars, however, are seldom supported by the unani- 
mous vote of the people. .There will generally be found a con- 
siderable minority in opposition. The bill declaring war against Great 
Britain in 1812 passed the Senate by a bare majority; and of the one 
hundred and twenty-eight members of the lower house, forty-nine 
entered against it their mostsolemn protest. Even in the most popular 
wars the people soon grow weary of it, become disaffected, assemble in 
conventions, and declare it a failure. Volunteers cease to respond to 
the calls for more troops, and can scarcely be procured in sufficient 
numbers by the tempting offer of high bounties. Finally conscription, 
the draft, is resorted to. This is manifestly the fairest and most 
republican of all methods of recruiting an army. Patriotism is pre- 
sumed to be a sentiment common to all men and imposes universal 
obligations. There is certainly no reason why one able-bodied man 
should be held to defend his country more than another. All enjoy 
the protection of the flag; all are equal before the law. But as all are 
not needed, a selection by lot would seem to be just and fair. Yet no 
measure of our government has ever excited more violent opposition, 
and this not infrequently culminates, as in our last war, in riot and 
blood-shed. The volunteer, therefore, who springs forward at the first 
tap of the drum, and asks no bounty or premium on his patriotism, 
should be esteemed doubly precious in a republic, and the shirks and 
stay-at-homes should not grumble and higgle when the bills come in 
for settlement. The volunteer and bounty system is evidently the 
most costly and, at the same time, uncertain method of raising an 
army. Under the most favorable conditions it is exceedingly laborious. 
Before the organization of the Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau, in 
the fall of 1862, there were enlisted over 1,350,000 men at a cost of 
$34.01 per head. A provost-marshal was then appointed as recruiting 
officer in each Congressional district, and during the remainder of the 
war 1,120,000 men were enlisted at a cost of $9.84 per head. 

A good recruiting department is as necessary to an army as a good 
subsistence department. Without a constant influx of recruits an army 
would soon dwindle away and lose its efficiency. It would be wise if 
all the States would adopt the enlistment forms now used in the army, 
and especially if the surgeons of the National Guard would exercise 
some supervision in the examination of recruits. Many men are now 
enlisted who are not physically qualified, and who would be perma- 
nently in hospital after the first day’s march. Membership in a 
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National Guard company should be conclusive evidence of physical 
soundness. At present it bears no such significance. 


THE MAIL DEPARTMENT 


should be subordinate in war to the military authority. Its unimpeded 
operations are so important to the transaction of business, and contribute 
so largely to the comfort and contentment of the troops, that it would 
seem very desirable to have it under the control of the staff. The 
Germans had an excellent system in their last war, which followed the 
invading armies in all their marches, and kept them in daily communi- 
cation with home. By this agency the soldiers sent back over twenty- 
six millions of their pay, and nearly a hundred millions of letters ; 
besides, thousands of packages, prepared by loving hands at home, 
were brought back to the camps. Our efficient postal service, doubt- 
less the best in the world, may, however, be relied upon for the discharge 
of this important work. 
CONCLUSION. 


It is not necessary that the military officer should have a technical 
knowledge of every department, yet he should possess such general 
information as will secure sound judgment, and enable him to execute 
intelligently the orders of his superiors. “I have no difficulty,” says 
General Grant, writing from City Point, “ with General , finding 
him always clear in his conceptions of orders and prompt to obey, yet 
there is a want of knowledge how to execute. . . . Not being a soldier 
of education and experience, he is in the hands of his subordinates in 
all operations military.” And a German writer says, “The captain, 
the colonel, the general of brigade, no less than the division and corps 
commander, each in his own sphere of action, must have a feeling of 
confidence in himself, in his judgment, and in his ability to direct 
affairs in extraordinary situations. Such a confidence he acquires 
through a theoretical knowledge of military science. Such a knowl- 
edge strengthens the force of the will, begets clear resolves, and insures 
faithful execution. On the other hand, the want of theoretical instruc- 
tion always causes voids to be felt, makes us doubtful and apprehensive, 
disorders the imagination, magnifies the strength of the enemy, and 
finally saps the hope of victory.” And, says Colonel Von der Goltz, 
“an inward consciousness of helplessness weakens the power of de- 
termination, and is already the beginyping of demoralization.” It 
should therefore be the desire of every officer to acquaint himself 
sufficiently with the functions of the Staff Departments. The Ameri- 
can citizen is disposed to deride official forms, and press and people 
unite in ridiculing “red-tape.” A new quartermaster or commissary 
affecting to despise the forms and checks imposed upon the transaction 


of official business, and being admonished for “ trifling” irregularities 
Vot. III. N.S.—No. 4, 29 
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in his methods, is tempted to reply in a petulant, spicy, or sarcastic — 
vein. But he soon finds that “ withering satire,” high-sounding meta- 
phor, or other rhetorical flourish, is wholly lost upon “the grave and 
reverend experts grown gray in presiding over the nation’s fiscal ac- 
count.” The conduct of official business must be strictly impersonal, 
and its communications, however urgent, couched in the language of 
diplomacy. A zealous performance of duty is at all times to be com- 
mended, but it will not justify us in overstepping the bounds of courtesy. 
A young quartermaster, making requisition for an article much needed, 
summed up his reasons with the forcible exclamation, “In fact, we’ve 
got to have it!” It is needless to say, his letter came back, with a 
quiet admonition from his commanding officer that such language was 
a little too strong to use in addressing a department commander, A 
young lawyer of my acquaintance (now a prominent practitioner and 
no longer young) exclaimed to the jury, “ Now, gentlemen, I propose 
to show you that Judge B. (counsel for the opposite side) is either 
a knave or a fool!” “Oh, no, Mr. R.,” interrupted the court ; “such 
language cannot be employed in the court-room.” “I beg the court’s 
pardon ;” responded the young advocate ; “ I was only using the words 
in a—a Pickwickian sense!” Had he been a military man, I fear 
the Pickwickian plea would not have saved him. Decorous, quiet, 
colorless, simple statements are all that are required in the transaction 
of administrative business. Everything connected with the conduct of 
public affairs should be frank, dignified, and good-tempered, to the end 
that it may flow along like a placid stream. This is the triumphant 
achievement of the much villified “ red-tape.” The dullest history is 
that of the happiest people. 

Let our National Guardsmen look well to this important work of 
staff organization and instruction, concerning which, especially in the 
Western States, there seems to be such an extraordinary ignorance. 
Our neglect in this direction, as in so many others, recalls again the 
words of Sir Charles Dilke, which are as applicable to America as to 
the British empire. “It is conceded upon all sides,” he says, “ that 
we are in a position of utter unreadiness for war, and that the outbreak 
of hostilities between ourselves and a great power would, as matters 
stand, be the beginning of a period of confusion so intense that it would 


hardly be capable of increase.” 
A. C. SHARPE, 


First Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ir must have struck many military and naval men that there was a 
certain impropriety—to say the least of it—in the writing, by Lord 
Wolseley, of the article which lately appeared in Harper’s Magazine, 
upon the “ British Army.” 

It appears that certain members of Parliament thought it sufficiently 
improper to cause them to ask questions of the Secretary of State for 
War, which resulted in a communication from that official directed 
to Lord Wolseley, which will probably prevent any further articles 
of a like nature from appearing. 


Some time ago there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine an article, 
signed “ Kypios,” which discussed the political ends to be attained by a 
strong military force, and which was at once a commentary and criticism 
upon Sir Charles Dilke’s late article on the military strength of the 
different European nations. The following is a quotation from the 
article : 

“ As regards finances and other material resources, it is well known 
that the French ransom provided immense sums for the German mili- 
tary chest, which, though carefully husbanded, have supplied the 
army with the most perfect equipment, have built and armed for- 
tresses, have doubled railway lines and bridges, and laid down a new 
net-work of railways, and have also filled all the military store-houses 
with reserve supplies of every kind. And all this, be it remembered, 
has been effected without increasing the annual military budget, with 
which it is the foolish habit to compare our English military ex- 
penditure, and to expect that for a similar sum we shall, under more 
difficult circumstances, not only do all that. Germany does, but also 
that which Germany has not attempted to do without special and sepa- 
rate provision. Germany is ready to commence war with excellent 
credit, and having prepared and paid beforehand for every conceiv- 
able article which the most careful forethought can suggest as being 
likely to be required. On the other hand, as compared with England 
and France, Germany is not a rich country, and the burden of con- 
scription tells heavily against national prosperity. 
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“The opinions of experts as to the value of the French army are by 
no means so unanimously favorable as they are concerning the forces 
of her great rival. In the first place, though in estimated numbers on 
paper the French forces exceed those of Germany, there is not the 
same certainty in the case of France of a fair relation between esti- 
mated and available, as can be relied on in the German calculations. 
In the next place, the drain on the French army for men for service 
in Algiers, Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar has no equivalent in the 
German system. , 

“ Again, neither in perfection of organization for mobilization, nor 
in discipline, or cohesion of the different classes of troops, do the 
French appear equal to the Germans ; and, lastly, though the French 
arrangements for frontier defense by fortresses are as nearly perfect as 
can be, the Germans have a distinct advantage in the possibility of 
manceuvring their forces on the Rhine, so as rapidly to take advantage 
of circumstances, and to act either on the offensive or the defensive, as 
the occasion may suggest. 

“The French have undoubtedly made enormous progress since 
1870, and it is most unlikely that they will ever again be suddenly 
rolled up as they were in that eventful year; but great as have been 
their efforts at improvement, there is no certainty as to the exact actual 
result, and they have naturally lost much by the continual change of 
their war ministers, due to the instability of their government. They 
have had both good and bad men in supreme command ; and in spite 
of much that has been justly said against him as a politician, it appears 
certain that the French army owes as much or more to General Bou- 
langer than to any other administration. 

“There can be no doubt that France is a richer country than Ger- 
many ; but French finances have been terribly mismanaged, corruption 
has been rife, and enormous sums have been wasted on unfortunate 
colonial’ enterprises. As a result, it would not seem that in a short 
war France would have any advantage over Germany in the matter 
of resources, though in the event of a prolonged struggle, if such were 
possible, the natural riches of France would tell in her favor. 

“Tn the question of the temperament of the rank and file, the 
Germans have the moral advantage of greater self-confidence, based on 
previous successes. But, as we have said, the German does not want 
to fight, whereas the Frenchman is eager for the fray. Whichever 
side might really strike the first blow, the French would be inspired 
with the feeling of la revanche, as if they were the attackers, and this 
feeling is a distinct moral force in their favor. 

“Tn this view it seems unfortunate that the French frontier defenses 
have apparently been designed with the idea that France will neces- 
sarily act on the defensive. French éan appears likely to be sacrificed 
behind mud parapets.” 
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The Army and Navy Gazette says: “The queen has conferred the 
Victoria Cross upon Surgeon F’. S. Le Quesne, M.S., for his conspicu- 
ous bravery and devotion to duty during the attack on Tartan, Upper 
Burmah, on May 4 last. Surgeon Le Quesne displayed conspicuous 
bravery and devotion to duty during the attack on the village of 
Tartan, by a column of the Chin Field Force, on May 4 last, in 
having remained for the space of about ten minutes in a very exposed 
position (within five yards of the loop-holed stockade from which the 
enemy were firing), dressing with perfect coolness and self-possession 
the wounds from which Lieutenant Michel, Norfolk Regiment, shortly 
afterwards died. Surgeon Le Quesne was himself severely wounded 
later on while attending to the wounds of another officer. 


It is indeed most creditable to the whole profession of medicine that 
the only two officers awarded the Victoria Cross for service in Burmah 
are doctors. It was but the other day that Surgeon Crimmin, 
Bombay Medical Establishment, was decorated with the Cross for 
Valor. And now Surgeon Le Quesne, Army Medical Staff, is simi- 
larly rewarded. 


The same journal remarks: “The Sultan of Turkey is apparently 


awakening to the fact that he must be up and doing if his navy is not 
to fall to pieces. The ‘ Erzegroul’ frigate, which is carrying Admiral 
Osman Pasha to Japan, and by latest advices had broken down at 
Singapore, is a fair specimen of what the fleet is coming to. She 
started on her mission so long ago, and has come to grief so often, that 
it is very doubtful if she is capable either of proceeding farther or of 
returning home. Last week, however, we reported that some money 
is to be spent upon refitting a few of the later ironclads, and we now 
learn of the launch of five ‘war vessels’ yesterday week. One is a 
corvette, the ‘ Heibetnuma,’ one a torpedo-boat, the ‘ Nimet,’ and three 
are smaller vessels, The Turks, no doubt, style a ‘bumboat’ a war 
vessel] ,”” 


In connection with the Turkish navy we may say that the well- 
known traveler and writer, J. Theodore Bent, in an article in Maemil- 
lan’s Magazine, describing the Prince’s Group of Islands in the Sea of 
Marmora, discourses, among other interesting things there found in 
the way of educational establishments, of the Turkish Naval College. 
“ Here it was,” he says, “that Woods Pasha formerly lectured to the 
students, and tried to fuse into the youthful brains of this retrograde 
race some knowledge of explosives and torpedo warfare; but now, I 
hear, they do not admit foreign professors, and plunge on in their own 
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ignorance as best they may. As it was only last year that a properly 
equipped training-ship was provided for the college, and as the Sultan, 
doubtless from prudential motives, has forbidden that the pupils should 
be instructed in the mysteries of search by electric light, it is doubtful 
if the young mariners of Chalci will be up in the standard of modern 
acquirements. The college, nevertheless, is a very imposing building, 
as seen from the sea; it has its own mosque and its own minaret, and, 
moreover, possesses the now historical room in which, after the Crimean 
War, the officers of the allied armies gave a ball.” 


The Turkish navy, which was in a fair state a few years ago, dur- 
ing Hobart Pasha’s life, must be in a bad way indeed when such items 
as the following are permitted to appear in the public papers of Europe 
and of this country : 


““TURKEY’S IMPOVERISHED NAVY.—ONE OF THE SULTAN’S SHIPS 
HAVING A HARD TIME GETTING TO JAPAN. 


“SINGAPORE, February 24 (By Dunlap Cable Company).—The 
Turkish war ship ‘Erzegroul’ is still lying here. It is now nine 
months since she left the Bosphorus, conveying a decoration from the 
Sultan to the Mikado. She has broken down four times since she 
started, once in the Suez Canal, and has been delayed at every port at 
which she has touched for want of funds. She spent several weeks at 
Aden, and was three months at Colombo. When she arrived at Singa- 
pore she was unable to fire the usual salute, as her ammunition had been 
exhausted. The governor was instructed not to treat the ‘ Erzegroul’ 
as a vessel of war, and demanded port dues. These the captain had 
no funds to pay, nor any more wherewith to purchase coal in order to 
continue his voyage to Japan. He is now awaiting a remittance from 
the Sultan. Meantime, his sailors are on one-third rations, and the 
officers object to charity dinners.” 

Turkey has lately launched, at Constantinople, five small men-of- 
war, with which we wish them better luck. 


The English United Service Gazette says, “Should a lieutenant, 
even if a royal prince, have post-captain’s quarters? is a question de- 
-bated in connection with the accommodation provided for Prince 
George of Wales, on board the ‘Excellent.’ During the advanced 
course of gunnery, commencing next Monday, Captain Compton E. 
Domvile gives up his cabin (which he uses as an office) for this purpose. 
While passing through the ‘ Excellent,’ some years ago, the Duke of 
Edinburgh took apartments on shore at a hotel. This was a more 
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judicious arrangement, as it made the social distinction between him- 
self and his brother-lieutenants less obviously marked.” 


Advices from Toulon state that there have recently been interesting 
experiments of artillery fire by electric light with a battery at Cap 
Brun. A revolving platform was placed above the battery, and, by 
an arrangement of reflectors, light was thrown thence upon objects at 
distances of from three thousand to four thousand yards. The guns 
were of nineteen centimetres, and the shells of seventy-five kilogrammes, 
and the aim was taken with as much rapidity and precision as by day. 
The mark was hit at almost every shot. 


The vessels in course of construction or fitting for the Russian fleet 
are as follows : 

Bauttic FLEet.— Battle-ships: One of 9000 tons, unnamed. 
Belted Cruisers: One of 10,000 tons, unnamed; the “Gaugut,” of 
6600 tons; and the “ Pamiat Azova,” of 3000 tons. Cruisers: One 
of 2500 tons. Gunboats: The “Grogaschtschy,” of 1600 tons. 
Yachts: The “ Pole Star,” of 3346 tons, for the emperor; and one, 
unnamed, of 300 tons, for the Grand Duke Alexis. 

Buack Sea.—Battle-ships: The “Three Saints” and the “ Three 
Apostles,” of the “ Sinope” type. 

It is further reported that two battle-ships are to be built by contract 
in England for the Russian government. 


Apropos of the recent difficulty between England and Portugal, 
we extract the following from the London Illustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine: 

“THE PorRTUGUESE ARMyY.—Opportunely enough, there appears 
in the Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten 
for December an account of the military reforms of the late King 
Lewis, who was known as an able and instructed soldier. At the pres- 
ent moment, difficulties with Portugal having supervened, the question 
arises, What could we, with all our vast expenditure, effect against a 
puny kingdom like this upon dry land? and suggests an instructive 
comment on the comparative expense of compulsory military service 
and the ancient system of voluntary enlistment. 

“When King Lewis succeeded to the throne, in 1861, he found the 
Portuguese army, recruited by enlistment, at a strength of 1481 officers 
(exclusive of 440 general and 300 staff-officers) and 16,633 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. In 1864, without waiting for the catas- 
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trophe which was soon to overtake other continental states, he obtained 
a law by which enlistment was abolished, and the principle of universal 
liability to service recognized. The yearly contingent of recruits was 
fixed by the Cortes in accordance with financial exigencies, the recruits 
serving three years with the colors and five in the First Reserve, while 
the Second Reserve consisted of untrained recruits, who had never 
been enrolled to serve. By this measure the war-strength of Portugal 
was raised to 72,000 men, with an ersatz reserve of 24,000, sufficient 
to furnish two strong army corps and an independent cavalry division. 

“Twenty years later these reforms were extended. The length of 
service was increased from eight to twelve years, the additional four 
being spent in the Second Reserve, whereby the available military 
strength of Portugal was augmented by four annual contingents of 
trained soldiers. The yearly contingent being fixed at a minimum 
strength of 12,000 recruits, 130,000 men were thus made available 
for the active army, with a reserve of untrained men of equal strength. 
This considerable force is divided into three army corps and one cavalry 
division, each of the six infantry divisions having its own cavalry regi- 
ment attached. The arrangements for mobilization and supply are 
said to be complete and in accordance with modern requirements ; while 
the territorial system has quite lately received its fullest application by 
the creation of military districts wherein the various regiments are 
both recruited and quartered. This year the infantry is to be armed 
with small-bore magazine rifles. 

“The Portuguese field artillery is divided into six regiments ; three 
of them contain eight batteries apiece, and are destined for the divi- 
sions ; the remaining three, containing six batteries, constitute the corps 
artillery. Three hundred guns are ready for the field, and there are 
two regiments of garrison artillery. All these reforms, writes the 
Revue, are due to the firmness and intelligence of the late king. From 
an insignificant force of 16,000 men he has created an army which, on 
a peace footing, numbers 30,000 effectives, and which, without over- 
taxing the resources of the state, can place double the number of men 
in the field that were available at his accession. Trained and armed 
with the most improved weapons, the army of Portugal, thinks our 
contemporary, is able to wage an active defense against a far more 
powerful aggressor. The present king, Charles, has received a careful 
military education.” 

E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


MILITIA CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


LooKINe over the proof-sheets, this morning, of the March number of 
the magazine, Mr. X. is appalled at the length of his contribution, and 
tenders his apologies to such readers as were lured into a conscientious 
perusal of the whole paper, and will endeavor, in this one, to be briefer. 

We turn now from the inspections required of each individual 
company by the State laws, and come to their performance under can- 
vas when assembled by battalion. It was a long time before we could 
extract from our legislators a sum for the purchase of sufficient tentage 
for the encampment of a ten-company regiment; and that it was 
finally obtained for the purposes of the National Guard was an achieve- 
ment made possible only, it would seem, by the agreement that the 
tents should at all other times be at the service of the omnipotent 
Grand Army of the Republic. The reasons for this assertion will 
appear later on. Camp equipage at last having been obtained,—wall 
tents of excellent size and quality for line officers and men, hospital 
tents for the field and staff,—the next thing was to decide the matter 
of camp-grounds. By this time the infantry had been organized into 
three ten-company regiments and one battalion, the regimental dis- 
tricts being mapped out with a view to rapid mobilization,—the First 
Regiment along the southern border of the State, the Second along the 
eastern upper half, the Third the western upper half, and the Fourth, a 
four-company battalion, being stationed in the metropolis. 

It was decided by the powers that were that, for the time being, 
regiments should encamp within their districts and on such tracts as 
could be found in the neighborhood of the large towns or cities. The 
first year’s encampments were largely experimental, for Mr. X.’s share 
in them was confined to the practical instruction of the cavalry troop, an 
unusually good one. But the camps resulted in the retirement of one 
or two war veterans who, it was only too evident, looked upon the 
whole matter as a huge joke. The year following, at the invitation of 
the adjutant-general, Mr. X. accompanied him on his rounds of the 
different camps for the purpose of conveying such practical instruction 
as was necessary, and before he had been at it an hour, the discovery 
was made that a big job had been loaded on his shoulders. Officers 
and non-commissioned officers, as a rule, wanted to know how things 
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Should be done, and were quite willing to learn, provided little time 
for practice was necessary. There were some, to be sure, who came to 
camp perfect gluttons for work and instruction,—could not get enough 
of it. Others, and rather a large number, looked upon the thing in 
the light of a social picnic, and wanted to spend hours in showing their 
friends about the camp, or in visiting them at their homes in town. 
And herein was encountered the first lesson. 
. The regimental officers were allowed to select the place of encamp- 
ment, as has been said, from among the towns and cities of their own 
district, and the choice went, as a rule, to the “ highest bidder.” The 
State provided tents; but fuel, straw, board-floors, bedding, policing 
camps, expenses of band, cooks, kitchens, etc., had all to be borne by 
the regiment. It was represented to the towns-people that the presence 
of the regiment in camp would draw a big crowd from the surround- 
ing country, and thereby boom the local markets. The bankers, 
brewers, “butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers” were therefore 
invited to contribute to an encampment fund, as a return for which the 
regiment agreed to make a street parade on at least one day, and have 
attractive military exercises going on in the camp at all times. What- 
ever Mr. X. may have thought of this way of conducting military 
operations, he had to make the best of it, and work as well as he could 
with the tools in hand. The first lesson was somewhat memorable. 
The Third, a fine, large regiment, was in camp; he had witnessed 
the review and dress-parade, and then, at officers’ school, was called 
upon to point out the errors. The general effect had been very good, 
but individual errors had been many. 

Seated in a semicircle around the colonel’s tent were now the offi- 
cers of the regiment. Within the marquee was the governor with a 
dozen prominent personages, and fifteen to twenty deep around the 
officers was a dense crowd of towns-people, rustics, and the rank and 
file of the regiment, all good-naturedly and cheerily interested in the 
coming proceedings. The adjutant-general briefly explained what he 
had called upon Mr. X. todo, and Mr. X., trying not to look aghast, 
inquired if it was expected that he should proceed to make his criti- 
cism of the officers in the face of that great crowd, and was told that 
there did not seem to be any way of getting rid of them. He next 
asked the colonel commanding if school couldn’t adjourn to the space 
in rear of his tent, and four or five sentries be sent to keep it clear. 
“ Certainly it can be, if you like; but the crowd will come, too, if that 
is what you are thinking about. Go right ahead, colonel, sail right 
into them, right here ;” and there being no help for it, Mr. X. sailed 
in accordingly. The first thing was to point out to the officers that 
most of them had their swords on the wrong side before at this mo- 
ment, the guard being to the rear instead of to the front, as it should be 
with the three-ringed scabbard. Next, that very few of them looked 
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towards the reviewing officer in passing ; then, that few had executed 
the first motion of the “ present” at the command, and that most of 
them had saluted with the hand in tierce instead of quarte, as pre- 
scribed by the tactics when they lowered their blade. “Take my 
sword and show them how it should be done,” requested the adjutant- 
general, and Mr. X. illustrated. 

Now, many readers of THE UNITED SERVICE have doubtless been 
to see the great cycloramas of Gettysburg, Mission Ridge, Atlanta, 
Shiloh, Bull Run, etc., and have listened to the lecturer when he made 
his explanation of the paintings. Their luck has been better than that 
of Mr. X. if they have not at least once or twice been compelled to 
hear sarcastic interruptions on the part of some grizzled veteran with 
watery eyes, weather-beaten nose, a Grand Army of the Republic badge 
on his manly breast, and an expression of profound contempt on his 
countenance. On no less than three occasions has Mr. X. known the 
lecturer to be compelled to cease his flow of eloquence, and request 
silence on the part of the veteran who was interrupting him with re- 
marks, to the effect that “ It was the Two Hundred and Twentieth Illi- 
nois (or the Five Hundred and Eleventh Pennsylvania) that took that 
battery ; it wasn’t the Two Hundred and Fiftieth New York at all. I 
know it; I was there; I was the first man in that battery,” ete. You 
have all heard the old saying of the white horse and the red-headed girl. 
Mr. X. never goes to one of those lectures now without looking around 
for the interrupter as soon as the lecturer begins. And so with his own 
first practical lecture to the officers of the Third Regiment. No sooner 
had he shown the position of the sword in the salute than up spoke a 
grizzled veteran in the crowd, “ That ain’t the way we done it, by thun- 
der!” The crowd tittered, and the governor’s benevolent features re- 
laxed into a broad smile (out West, where the old-soldier element is far 
stronger in proportion to population than in the East, it is always the 
safe thing for the politician to laugh with the Grand Army of the 
Republic-man). The colonel commanding looked vexed, and undoubt- 
edly he was thinking that this was hardly the proper place in which to 
conduct an officers’ school, but, what was to be done? He arose and 
said, “The crowd will please keep order; Colonel X. is instructing 
these gentlemen in the proper handling of their swords, and must not 
be interrupted.” 

“ Let him do it right, then,” says a veteran in the throng; “ you 
can’t teach me nothin’, by thunder! I am a man of war, [I am. I 
have fought in sixteen pitched battles. I ain’t any damn play-soldier, 
either,” etc. 

The veteran unquestionably holds the fort. It’s the first audience, 
perhaps, he has had since the day he was mustered out, and he 
does not propose to lose the occasion. The crowd is with him; so, 
evidently, is the commander-in-chief. It’s no use explaining to the 
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three surrounding counties that the tactics require the backs of the 
hands to be down instead of up in the salute with the sword; if the 
tactics say so they are all wrong. The veteran of sixteen pitched bat- 
tles “ knows a damn sight better,” as he says, and as he does not hesi- 
tate to say. We got through with the officers’ school that morning in 
rather a fragmentary way, and it was the same thing in teaching prac- 
tically their various duties in the afternoon, or when sounding the 
different calls for the drummers. The crowd and the Grand Army of 
the Republic-man swarmed over the camp and took full possession. 
There was no use in “ kicking against the pricks.” Of course Mr. X. 
could and did suggest to the colonel commanding that the populace 
ought not to be allowed to roam all over camp at all hours of the day, 
and that enlisted men should be kept aloof from the officers’ schools, 
but the people didn’t think so, and that settled it for the time being. 

Before camp was over we had things in better shape. There were 
hours when the officers could be assembled in the rear of the colonel’s 
tent and drilled practically in all manner of points in which they 
needed instruction. But during the first two or three years of our 
State encampments the colonels could not be brought to issue and 
enforce the orders by which the camp and the parade-grounds should 
be kept free from incursions on the part of the populace. Of course 
the Grand Army of the Republic-man was there in force on all occa- 
sions, giving the crowd the benefit of his views as to the absurdity of 
trying to make soldiers nowadays anyhow. “ Me and a half a dozen 
of the old boys could clean out this whole outfit” would be his fre- 
quent assertion. Clamoring aloud, too, to the colonel to show them 
how to “form square” on battalion drill, and when civilly informed 
by that officer that no such movement was known to modern tactics, 
loudly proclaiming his contempt for a regiment that didn’t know how 
to form squares. “Give me your sword, and I’!] show ’em how.” 

Mr. X. used to ride around and watch all this, and laugh until his 
sides were sore, but powerless, of course, except by advice, to bring 
about a better state of things. A year later, when vested with some 
authority in the premises, he caused orders to be issued that no “ out- 
siders” should be allowed in the body of camp except between pa- 
rade and tattoo, and that enlisted men should not appear in rear of 
their company officers’ tents except when summoned thither on duty. 
In this way we had some order in camp, and a certain degree of 
privacy at the officers’ schools, but—at what a cost! One day a 
pompous old Teuton drove his buggy straight up to the sentry’s post 
and was going on into camp, when the guard seized and held his horse. 
“County judge,” he shouted, but to no avail. The officer of the 
guard civilly told him that even officers of the regiment could not 
drive in there ; they must go around to a designated point in rear of 
the field-officer’s tent, and offered to escort him thither. But the old 
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man was furious; it seems that he was rarely in his sober senses, and 
no explanation availed. He owned a newspaper, and to the office 
thereof he drove in hot haste; and the very next issue of that paper 
was one continuous lampooning of the colonel commanding and of 
Mr. X. Of course, there were many in the populace who sympa- 
thized with him. Nine-tenths of the men, women, and children saw 
no reason at all why they should not be strolling around the tents at 
all hours of the day, or at night either, for that matter; nor was it 
solely among the “ middle and lower classes” that this idea prevailed. 
Will Mr. X. ever forget one lovely summer morning, when the cav- 
alry were in camp on the shore of our most picturesque lake. The 
trumpet had just sounded the first call for reveille. He wanted to see 
in what shape the men fell in for roll-call, and Mr. X. tumbled out of 
his blankets, and, fortunately, into boots and breeches before stepping 
into the front portion of his abode, which was a large double-wall tent 
overlooking the company’s street. Here, to his dismay, were seated 
two prominent society ladies, under the escort of the pastor of their 
church, “Ah, Mr. X.,” said the imperturbable ecclesiastic, “ good- 
morning ; these ladies have seen so much of the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war that they were eager to have an idea of a little 
of the stern reality, and I bantered them into an early visit.” Stern 
reality, indeed! There were the troopers tumbling out of their 
blankets in all manner of costumes except full dress. Mr. X. himself 
could only dodge back into his own sanctum for another garment or 
two, all the while inwardly expressing his views as to the lack of 
common sense in the church militant. He never could say what he 
thought of the gentleman himself,—he who piloted that party in search 
of the stern realities of camp life,—but what didn’t he say to the sentry 
who had let them enter before morning gun-fire? Some of the oddest 
“breaks” made by our officers, by the way, must be laid at the door of 
the chaplain. One most excellent divine having announced his inten- 
tions of attending camp with the regiment, was assigned to a tent with 
the field and staff. Fancy the consternation of the colonel and the 
sensations of Mr. X. when the reverend gentleman marched in with 
his wife and three daughters, and gravely proceeded to furnish the tent 
for their occupation. Mr. X. had no authority here; the colonel ex- 
pressed to every one of the officers—but the chaplain—his astonish- 
ment at the proceeding, yet had not the grit to point out the impro- 
priety thereof to the gentleman himself. The chaplain’s family slept 
in camp the entire week, and doubtless learned a great deal about the 
art of war which they had never dreamed of previously. Yet the old 
gentleman was not so much to blame. He had heard what was the 
actual case, that in some of the regiments the colonels had been ac- 
companied by their wives and family, and doubtless held that the 
presence of the fair sex would have a restraining influence on the 
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language of the camp, as indeed it would, could everybody but remem- 
ber at all times that the ladies were right there within hearing. But 
unluckily most men were too busy and had too many other things to 
think of to keep that perpetually in mind. How odd it seemed to Mr. 
X. to note the furnishing of the field-officers’ tents in those days,—big 
bedsteads, bureaus, mirrors, carpets, centre-tables, and “ what-nots.” But 
it had to be, so said the officers, so long as we camp around the towns and 
cities, and so it resulted that, at one of the State conventions five or six 
years ago, Mr. X. urged the purchase of a tract of land in the centre of 
the State, at least ten miles from any town, and at last, and only a year 
ago, we got it. But before that time came our camps had steadily 
become more soldierly and our sentries more like the real article. 
Guard duty is, after all, the hardest thing to teach new troops, and an 
immense amount of labor and patience is required. Mr. X. thought 
we had some remarkably well-informed officers by the time the third 
summer came, and you can fancy his amazement when, one morning, a 
sudden shower came pouring down ; the corporal of the guard started 
out with a rush, and the next thing anybody knew, he had whisked 
off the entire relief, every blessed sentry on post, and came running 
into the guard-tents with them at double-quick. Mr. X. went down 
to those guard-tents in seven-league boots, and the officer of the day 
received him with a bland smile, and was evidently pleased with the 
rapidity with which the corporal had performed the feat. He frankly 
confessed that he had ordered the relief taken off for the fear of spoiling 
their uniforms, and was rather astonished at the order by which the 
relief was immediately reposted, and in double time too. 

At another camp, and in another regiment, the officer of the day 
was missing. The colonel was asked if he had given him permission 
to leave camp. No. Nevertheless the guards were positive that the 
officer had gone “ over to the park,” indicating a pleasure resort some 
little distance away, and there, to be sure, he was found, having a 
pleasant time with some civilian friends, and professing total ignorance 
of any military impropriety in the performance. 

Once in a while we had some experiences that were purely laugh- 
able and that did us all good. Perhaps the best of these was one that 
occurred at the camp of the Third Regiment, at Chippewa Falls, where 
we had a fine ground, excellent arrangements, and most agreeable 
neighbors in the people of this thriving little city. Unluckily it 
stormed furiously most of the week, and all of the roads and fields 
were speedily turned into quagmires. Everything had been arranged 
for a ball, which was to occur on the last evening of our stay ; and as 
the time drew nigh, the mayor and his committee were fluttering about 
enveloped in water-proofs, and a not unnatural state of excitement. It 
had been settled that six carriages, all that could be obtained for so 
perilous a service as the frequent transit from camp to town over such 
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fearful roads, were to leave camp at 8 P.M. with the mayor, the com- 
mittee, and such officers as were ready, and then be sent back for 
another load. It was estimated that in three trips all the officers in 
camp, including the governor’s staff, could be thus transported to the 
hall where the ball was to take place. About sixteen “ youngsters” 
went off with the first round. Then the mayor and committee waited for 
the array of generals and colonels expected with the next. Nine o’clock 
came; nine thirty; the ball was waiting, but not another officer 
appeared, and “ His Honor” was rabid with excitement. None of the 
carriages had returned to the hall; yet an inquiry developed the fact that 
big loads had been brought in town, and deposited at a neighboring 
hotel. The mayor darted around there through the pitiless storm, but 
not an officer was to be found. The billiard-room and the parlors 
were packed with jovial non-commissioned officers and privates on pass 
apparently, but not a shoulder-strap was visible. At last, at ten o’clock, 
some drenched jehus drove up to the hall with panting and bedraggled 
steeds, and a number of gold-laced officials stepped solemnly forth from 
the dripping carriages. 

‘“‘ What on earth has kept you all this time?” demanded the mayor. 

“T am sure I cannot tell,” said one of the generals. ‘‘ We waited 
nearly two hours for carriages.” 

‘Great Cesar’s ghost! driver, didn’t I tell you to go right back to 
camp and load up those officers, unti] you had them all here?” 

“Certainly you did, Mr. Mayor, I have been hauling colonels and 
majors through the mud until this town must be just busting with them. 
You said I could do it all in three trips. Damn me, if I ain’t made a 
dozen. My poor horses are all tuckered out.” 

And then at last it all leaked out. The night was dark as pitch. 
The moment the drivers got back to camp, and before they could get 
within fifty yards of the head-quarters tents, they were stopped by a 
host of gentlemen with the capes of their overcoats drawn up over their 
heads, and (in the Badger State officers and men of the line wore over- 
coats of the same pattern and finish) a martial voice hailed them with 
“ Here we are, driver; stop just where you are; jump in, major ; tumble 
in, colonel ; tumble in——” 

“Oh! after you, general ; I beg After you.” 

“Not at all, sir; not at all; it is too wet to fool about trifles ; jump 
in; jump in. Load up those other carriages now, fast as you can. 
Now to the hotel with this crowd as quick as you can get there.” 

And in this way the jolly sergeants, corporals, and rank and file of 
the gallant Third had loaded up carriage after carriage as it arrived in 
camp, while their superiors waited, with such patience as they possessed, 
among the dismal, dripping, tents of officers’ row. 

The joke might have gone on until the camp was empty of enlisted 
men had it not become too big to be kept; and finally the officer of the 
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guard discovered that he had been passing out about one hundred of 
the rank and file,—four carriage-loads of commissioned officers. 

As there was only tentage enough for one regiment, it followed that 
our canvas had to be shipped from point to point about the State, and 
in this way some loss was bound to occur. All marking, cutting, or 
defacing of the canvas in any way was of course strictly forbidden, and 
both at the beginning and end of each regimental camp it was Mr. X.’s 
custom to make the rounds to inspect tents for the purpose of fixing 
responsibility in case of damage. At first, of course, in the exuberance 
of their spirits, “the boys,” as they preferred to call themselves, would 
decorate by means of candle-smoke, or crayons, their camp abode with 
certain inscriptions, such as “Saints’ Rest,” “ Drummers’ Delight,” 
“The Wicked Four,” ete. ; but one summer seemed to suffice to teach 
them better. Two years afterwards, just before striking tents at the 
tap of the drum, as had been taught the men, Mr. X., in company with 
the colonel and his quartermaster, inspected every tent in camp, and 
found them all clean, in good condition, with the exception of some old 
marks which were well known and recognized. What was his surprise, 
therefore, two weeks afterwards, when making the rounds the first day 
of the camp of another regiment, to find that a number of the tents had 
been defaced in a very flagrant way, and a number of inscriptions, far 
from elegant, appeared all over the canvas. There was only one way 
of explaining it: When not in use by the National Guard the tents 
were shipped from one part of the State to another, in order to let the 
old “Grand Army” boys have their camp-fires, reunions, and post 
camps,—and the manner in which they were decorated by the veterans 
was a sight to see. Mr. X. made this circumstance rather a prominent 
feature in his report of the summer encampments of that year, but that 
was one portion of his report which never found its way in print. 
This is why he said earlier in this article that it seemed only on condi- 
tion the camp equipage should be at the service of the Grand Army 
of the Republic that it was possible to secure an appropriation for its 
purchase by the State. Goodness knows they were welcome to it fifty 
times over, if they would only return it in proper shape. 

And then, who that was there will be apt to forget the experience 
of the big camp at Cold Spring, when, for the first time in its history, 
under additional canvas hired for the occasion, almost the entire force 
of the State was assembled. ‘There were to be competitive drills, a 
great sham battle, prizes, speeches, a flag-raising, and daily brigade 
drills, and dress parades. It all came off according to programme, with 
the addition of some unlooked-for features that involve a long story 
and at least another chapter. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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Readers of ‘‘ The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Old Navy. 
(From the Hartford Courant.) 


FLoaeine was abolished in 1850, but 
the law, while it prevented the infliction 
of stripes by the ‘cat’? or any other 
mode of flagellation, did not do away 
with corporal punishment. This was 
administered by double-ironing; con- 
finement in the ‘ brig” or sweat-box, 
tricing up by the thumbs to the rigging 
so that the toes of the culprit would but 
just touch the deck, etc. If a man 
feigned illness, a liberal application of 
croton oil, by direction of the surgeon, 
would soon move fhe sufferer to a desire 
to resume active duty. 

A burial at sea was a ceremony of 
brief duration, so far as concerned the 
actual interment. Generally we were 
able to bury the corpse ashore, either on 
the mainland or on some lone island. 
But I remember an instance where an 
officer had died from the yellow fever. 
His body was immediately wrapped in a 
canvas covering with a sufficient quan- 
tity of iron to make it sink, laid upon a 
plank, with the feet foremost, the plank 
laid across the rail and canted over the 
side; in a moment the body slid down 
to the water and disappeared from our 
view forever. 

The uniform of our officers, sailors, and 
marines of to-day nearly represent those 
of a quarter of a century ago. You may 
not be aware that many man-of-war’s 
men are as expert tailors as sailors, but 
such is the case. The cloth, whether 
broadcloth for the jackets, satinet or 
duck for the trousers, the Barnsley sheet- 
ing or nankeen for the frocks worn in 
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warm weather, or the flannels for the 
shirts, is sold by the paymaster to the 
men, on government account, at an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. above the original 
cost thereof. And the men, some of 
whom can handle the finest cambric 
needle as deftly as they can use a palm- 
needle or a marline spike, make up the 
garments, in some cases embroidering 
them with much taste and skill. As for 
their hats for summer wear, these also 
are (or were) made on board. The 
‘« grass’’ is supplied from the paymaster’s 
stores; the term grass being applied to 
the dried, fan-like leaves of the palmetto 
or palm. These the sailors split into 
strips of about one-fourth of an inch in 
breadth ; the strips are then plaited into 
sennet, forming a continuous roll or 
tape about three-fourths of an inch in 
breadth. The sennet is then stitched 
together at its edges, in a rotary manner, 
from crown to rim, unti] the fabric is 
ready to be trimmed. The fact that the 
material is still called grass indicates 
that in the olden time grass was actually 
used for the same purpose. 

Officers were armed with a sword 
and a revolver, the latter having been 
of the “Colt Navy” style. The men 
carried a revolver and a cutlass, the 
latter having about the same curve as 
the Turkish scimitar. Rifles were used 
for long-distance firing. The men were 
also regularly drilled in the use of the 
pike, which comes especially in play 
when the order is given to ‘repel 
boarders.” In the late war there can 
rarely have been an occasion requiring 
the use of this ugly weapon. 

The only music used in the service 
was that of the drum and the bugle, so 
far as our vessel was concerned. The 
bugle was used in our expeditions 
ashore, for sounding the calls, when the 
men were employed as infantry. Per- 
haps the boatswain’s ‘‘call,’’ or whistle, 
may come under this head, for its tones 
were so modulated that, by its use, men, 
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at their work, understood the meaning 
thereof, as much as if the orders had 
been spoken to “heave all together!” 
“ Avast hauling !’’ ‘Belay all!” etc., as 
the case might be 

One feature of life on board of a war 
vessel is the matter of the extinguishment 
of fire. The crew is frequently drilled 
in ‘fire quarters.’’ In the dead of night 
the alarm might be sounded by violent 
ringing of the bell, when, instantly, 
every man on board would take his 
station, as assigned in the fire-bell, and 
be prepared to enact his part in the gen- 
eral task. It is-almost impossible for a 
fire to make headway on board a vessel 
of the navy. Thrice was there an actual 
conflagration started in different parts 
of the gunboat, and in each instance the 
noiseless, but insidious and dangerous, 
foe was summarily suppressed. 

,When the order, “ All hands to quar- 
ters!” is given, whether for action with 
an enemy, or for exercise, as if in gen- 
eral engagement, a rattle, much like a 
policeman’s, as in use in some cities, is 
sounded. There are no ‘‘idlers’’ on 
board a war vessel, unless it be the chap- 
lain. And even he is not forbidden to 
‘bear a hand’ in the conflict. In- 
stances have been known where this 
ordinary peace-promoting agent has 
volunteered to gird on the armor of 
warfare, and to enter into combat as 
becomes the warrior trained to the ser- 
vice. But in general, he would be most 
useful in the cockpit as an aid to the 
surgeon. ; 

Some words used by ‘ Blue Jackets’’ 
are not employed by other people, or are 
used in a different sense by others. I 
should have known what is meant by an 
‘Trish dividend” or an “ Irish necktie”’ 
if I had never been aboard a vessel of 
war. But where else could I have 
heard an ‘Irish pennant” spoken of? 
When a rag, tatter, or bit of rope was 
seen dangling in the rigging, a man 
would be ordered to go and take off that 
Irish pennant. The word “ slops,’’ as an 
equivalent term for ready-made gar- 
ments for men, is used to some extent by 
others, but I venture that only man-of- 
war’s men employ it as the commonest 
name for that article. What in a house 
would be called a kitchen would be the 
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caboose on board a merchantman; while 
on a war vessel it becomes the galley. 
And, strangely, the pipe or funnel pro- 
jecting then from above the deck is 
called the rubenoble. I may not have 
spelled the word correctly, never having 
seen it in any dictionary. And the list 
might be extended. 

It has not been my purpose to narrate 
any incidents, whether of a serious 
nature, or a comical, in which myself, 
or the gunboat ‘‘ Somerset,” participated. 


| They were not very different from what 


fell to the lot of most vessels, kept on 
blockade duty, and ‘‘lying off and on”’ 
along the Gulf coast.. To be sure, we 
did a fair share in catching blockade- 
rumners, destroying sea-coast batteries 
and salt-works, opening up harbors, 
closed by the rebels, restoring light- 
houses, etc.; but such doings were com- 
monly reported and published, during 
the war period. And my object has 
been to picture, to some extent, the 
every day life, as I remember it, on 
board our naval vessels. I will only 
add that this gunboat, on which I lived 
during about two and a quarter years in 
the Gulf of Mexico, may now (or might 
recently) be seen and boarded; trans- 
formed to a palatial ferry-boat, but re- 
taining her old name, and doing duty on 
the Wall Street Ferry at New York. 
JupcE S. W. ApAms. 


Three Geniuses in a Scrape. 


(Eugene Field’s London Letter to the 
Chicago News.) 


AN amusing story is told in club cir- 


| cles of Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. 


Gerald Coxe, two of the most conspic- 
uous swells about town. They were 
walking in Piccadilly one afternoon when 
a dirty little crossing-sweep importuned 
them for tuppence. ‘ No, I’ll not give 
you a penny,” said Sir Charles, gruffly ; 
but then, as if a bright idea occurred to 
him, he added, “ but I’ll tell you what 
I will do. You see that constable yon- 
der? Well, if you run across the street 
and mop your broom up and down his 
back I’ll give you half a crown.” ‘I'll 
do it, sir,’’ said the boy, and away he 
started. Of course the policeman very 
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properly resented the shocking insult of | and Mr. Coxe. 


having a small boy mop a muddy broom 
up and down his constabulary uniform. 
He laid hands upon the small boy and 
proceeded to drag him to the station. 
His conscience pricking him, Sir Charles 


stepped across the street and remon- | 
strated with the officer; but, so far from | 


tolerating calm, dispassionate argument, 
the officer took Sir Charles into custody 
too, upon the ground that he sought to 
interfere with a constable in the perform- 
ance of duty. About this time Mr. 


Gerald Coxe came up and protested | 
against the arrest of his friend. ‘‘ Aha!’ 
| And bear us across the waters to the light 


quoth the officer ; ‘‘so you want to inter- 
fere, do you? Well, I fancy I'll have to 
run you in too.” 
Mr. Coxe, indifferently. So the proces- 
sion moved to the police station. 

The inspector in charge gazed at the 
three culprits austerely ; he was a shrewd 
and august man,—he had dealt with 
crime in all its phases all his life. 

‘So you’ve been interfering with the 
constable, eh!’’ said he, solemnly. “A 
serious charge. A most serious charge. 


Now, tell me, sir, what’s your name ?”’ 
“Mr, Gerald Coxe,’’ answered the | 


gentleman addressed. 

Now, even this august and solemn 
inspector had a certain sense of humor, 
and the thought that any man charged 
with interfering with a constable should 
masquerade as the swell Mr. Coxe struck 


the august and solemn inspector as a | 


joke, a rare and mighty joke. 


‘Oh, you’re Mr. Gerald Coxe, are | 
‘¢ Yes, you | 


look like Mr. Gerald Coxe; very good— 


you ?”’ said he, sarcastically. 


capital—ha, ha! And who are you, 
sir?’’ 

‘‘Sir Charles Beresford,’ said that 
gentleman. 

This, to the thinking of the august 
and solemn inspector, simply deepened, 
ramified, and complicated the joke. 

‘¢ So you’re Sir Charles Beresford, eh ?”’ 
he chuckled, grimly. ‘Sir Charles 
Beresford, eh? Well this is splendid,— 


you look like Sir Charles, you do; | 


splendid, splendid! And now tell me, 
my boy,’’ said the inspector, turning to 
the small boy, ‘‘ what’s your name ?”’ 
The ragged little urchin was in a seri- 
ous quandary. He looked at Sir Charles 
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‘‘ Look a-here,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘I don’t know who yez are or wat’s 
yer game, but —— if I’m going back ona 
pal!’ Then turning boldly to the in- 
spector, he said, in a tone full of heroic 
confidence, ‘I’m der Dook of Wel- 
lington.’’ 


A Toast. 


’Mip the clink of tinkling goblets, and 
sparkle of amber wine, 

Let us fill a royal measure to memories 
half-divine ! 

Let fancy and recollection come smiling 
hand in hand, 


of another land. 

Where together, in storm and sunshine, 
our wandering steps have been, 
And joy and hope lent color to each en- 

chanting scene. 


No better thought of the sea-weed twined 
in our comrade’s hair, 

Not a sigh for deep-sea caverns, and dead 
hopes buried there ! 

But once again we are dashing down the 
Higean Sea. 

With enchanted isles around us,—Cradles 
of Poetry: 

Then changeful as leaves in Autumn, or 
Beauty’s fitful glow, 

We are gazing down from tna on 
Sicily below: 

And away to the Nerseman’s ocean, re- 
gion of endless day, 

With music and song and laughter to 
sparkle on our way. 


As in some old Cathedral a sepulchre of 
Kings, 

Around the dusky altar the sacred in- 
cense clings, 

From each dear form and feature mem’ry 
her mantle weaves, 


| And holy Friendship’s signet its blessed 


impress leaves. 


From many a land soft voices are calling 
to us to-night, 

And the phantoms of smiles and blushes 
shall bathe in our wine-cup’s light. 

Then fill a royal measure,—a measure of 
amber wine,— 

And drink to gone by pleasure, and mem- 
ories half-divine ! 

T. H.8. 
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In Camp with General Grant. 
HIS SIMPLICITY AND ENDURANCE. 
(From the Pittsburg Bulletin.) 


GRANT was always more at home in 
camps than in courts; the simple sol- 
dier’s life suited him better than the eti- 
quette of Europe or even of Washington. 
Indeed, the commander of all the armies 
lived plainer than many of his subor- 
dinates, and I doubt if there was a head- 
quarters, North or South, during the 
war, where less formality prevailed. 
When Judge Campbell, the Confederate 
Commissioner, came out from Richmond 
in the winter of 1864, he spent some little 
while with Grant at City Point, waiting 
for permission to proceed farther, and 
expressed great astonishment at the sim- 
plicity he saw. It was far different, he 
said, from the ceremony that Lee main- 
tained. 

But Grant never entirely laid aside the 
habits and tastes of his early life; he 
was, indeed, never coarse or vulgar, but 
he remained a plain man totheend. His 
dress in camp was inconspicuous; his 
coat seldom buttoned up to the throat, 
and often unbrushed, even soiled. He 
rarely carried a sword, even in battle, 
and during many campaigns he wore a 
private soldier’s overcoat. 

His tent was as plain as that of a cap- 
tain; a little larger than those of his 
staff, because he sometimes wanted to in- 
vite important generals into it to discuss 
his plans, and there was a second or inner 
division, for Mrs. Grant was much with 
him when the armies were not in motion ; 
but there were few general officers in the 
army lodged so plainly as the chief of 
them all. The mess was as simple as 
everythingelse. All of his personal staff 
shared it with him, and took their'turns 
in catering for a month atatime. The 
table was a long one, for there were neces- 
sarily many visitors at the head-quarters 
of the army. Grant did not sit at the 
head, for then he would have carved, 
but on the ritht of the caterer who pre- 
sided for the while. 

The mess was well supplied with beef, 
canned vegetables, condensed milk, cof- 
fee, rice, etc., but the cooking could 
hardly be considered delicate. In camp 


we had soft bread, but on the march fell | 
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| back on hard-tack, like private soldiers. 
Chickens were supplied in the season, 
and a few other such dainties, but not 
regularly. At Christmas and Thanks- 
| giving some thoughtful patriot of the 
North would send turkeys enough to go 
round; but I can’t remember cranber- 
ries or mince pies. Grant was very fond 
of oysters, and the caterers always grat- 
ified this taste whenever possible. But 
he had few preferences of this sort, and 
more dislikes than positive likings ; mut- 
ton he never touched in the field. He 
was not in the least an epicure; what he 
relished best was some plain dish Del- 
monico never heard of. This peculiarity 
remained to the last. After all his ex- 
perience of courts and dinner-tables 
abroad, he came back at his own house 
to the homely fare which he preferred. 
He disliked to sit long over his meals, 
and hated to wait. for the courses to be 
changed. In the last year of his life he 
would complain, when the family were 
alone, if the delay at the table was great 
or the ceremony elaborate. 

There was never wine or spirits on his 
table in the field, nor was either ever 
offered at his head-quarters in his pres- 
ence. If any of his officers kept whisky, 
it was in their own tents, and Grant nei- 
ther saw it nor shared it. 

Breakfast was rarely earlier than nine, 
and often as late as ten o’clock, for Grant 
rose late whenever there was no need to 
rise early, and we always waited until 
he was ready tositdown. He hardly ever 
went to bed till one or two o’clock in the 
morning, and therefore liked his pillow 
even if it was hard. He often used to 
say that he was an indolent man, and I 
think he was, naturally. His tempera- 
ment was phlegmatic, if not sluggish ; 
certainly he was disinclined to exertion 
after he was forty years of age. It was 
only when spurred on by incentives 
that he became so prompt and ener- 
getic. 

Then, of course, no one excelled him. 
He could outride any of his staff, go with- 
out food or sleep longer than the young- 
est; endure heat or cold, or rain, or fa- 
tigue, or exposure, apparently without ill 
effect, or any effect at all. 

Many a time on the march have I 
watched him sitting upright in his sad- 
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dle, without a sign of being worn, after 
hours—yes, days and nights—of weary 
riding. He never seemed to care to stop 
for drink or food, or hardly for rest. 
After the first day’s fight at Shiloh he 
lay at first under a tree, but the rain was 
furious, and he went into a field hospital 
for shelter, and: fell asleep with the sur- 
geons operating around him. It was 
fortunate that he was not high-strung or 
nervous. Yet he was not indifferent to 
human suffering. I have known him 
leave a hurdle-race because he did not 
wish to look on life unnecessarily risked ; 
though, when there was need, he could 
witness slaughter, or order it, unmoved. 

The tone of talk at Grant’s head-quar- 
ters was as familiar as the style of living. 
Several of the men who had been longest 
with Grant were plainer than himself in 
their habits and tastes. Rawlins, the 
ablest of all, had been a charcoal-burner, 
and though of course a man of marked 
energy, and able to hold his own in con- 
versation with the most competent, was 
at times decidedly uncouth in language. 
Grant himself was never profane in 
speech, but Rawlins was habitually and 
exceedingly so. He was profoundly at- 
tached to Grant, but did not always dis- 
play the same respect in manner or lan- 
guage which the others maintained. 
Grant pardoned this because he knew 
there was no intention of disrespect, and 
because he valued Rawlins’s regard and 
services. But I once heard him rebuke 
Rawlins. It was during the final move- 
ment towards the left that ended in the 
capture of Lee. The first day or two 
out brought no result; the weather was 
bad, the roads were almost impassable, 
and Rawlins was very anxious to induce 
Grant to return to camp and postpone 
the movement. But Grant was deter- 
mined to persevere, and Rawlins, with 
the best of motives, became very urgent, 
even presumptuous in his language in 
the presence of Meade and one or two 
of Grant’s own staff. Finally Grant got 
nettled, and, turning short, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Who commands these armies, General 
Rawlins, you or 1?” 

Rawlins was very much hurt; he went 
to his tent and declared to me that he 
would resign. But General Grant was 
sorry that he had wounded so true a 
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friend, and took an early opportunity to 
soothe him and show him some mark of 
consideration before us all. He was al- 
ways loth to hurt the feelings of those 
indifferent to him; but when he touched 
the sensitiveness of a friend, he was more 
pained than the one whom he offended. 
But though no one at that time spoke 
to him with the same freedom as Raw- 
lins, for no one else of the staff had been 
with him so long and under the peculiar 
experiences of his early campaign, still 
the whole atmosphere of the head-quar- 
ters was intimate and at times familiar. 
Grant conversed with great outspokenness 
with all. He liked a joke, either to tell 
one himself or to hear a good one; he 
liked to gossip about old West Point 
friends, and to tell about his earlier bat- 
tles. He always joined the circle around 
the camp-fire at night, and his presence 
seemed no restraint, except that, because 
of his own purity of conversation, no 
one ever told, while he was by, the sort 
of stories that are often common around 
camp-fires. Grant’s purity, indeed, was 
not confined to language. In all my 
intimacy with him of twenty years, in 
camp, at Washington or abroad, I never 
saw the slightest indication of irregu- 
larity of life. I opened all his letters for 
years, and not one was ever addressed to 
him that intimated a lapse or threatened 
a disclosure. Yet, though he was thus 
familiar, he never betrayed a secret, mil- 
itary or personal, that he meant to with- 
hold. He would stop short in conversa- 
tion at once if a question was asked that 
might lead to more than he was ready to 
unfold. He could keep his own counsel 
better than any man I ever knew and 
yet not seem to be restraining himself. 
For Grant was a man of much deeper 
emotions than he revealed. Sometimes 
I have thought that he had just as much 
ambition and even vanity as any one 
else, only the marvelous faculty of con- 
cealing both, and at any rate he was not 
stolid because he was serene. If, indede, 
he was full of designs under his mask of 
imperturbability and indifference, his in- 
tellectual quality was all the greater to 
be capable both of the restraint and the 
designs. And who shall say that he had 
not a right to keep his own plans and in- 
tentions to himself? If in this way he 
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deceived, it was not his fault, but that of 
the lookers-on. He did not pretend, he 
did not simulate. Bismarck, they say, 
deceives most completely when he tells 
the absolute truth, and Grant had nota 
few traits in common with Bismarck. 


The Light-House. 
(From the Independent.) 


Hieu lifted on the island cliff, 
Its lantern fronts the sea, 

And sendeth forth a fine, straight ray 
Of dazzling light to me,— 

A slender line of shimmering shine 
Across night’s mystery. 


It is the path set for my eyes 
To travel to the light 

And warm their darkness in the blaze, 
And be made glad and bright. 

None other may catch just that ray, 
Or have the self-same sight. 


And yet, a hundred other eyes 
Bent on that central blaze, 

Find each its separate, shining path, 
Its line of guilding rays ; 

And all eyes meet in concord sweet 
By all these differing ways. 


No voice shall say, ‘‘ The Light is mine, 
All other eyes are dim !” 

No hand the glory hold or hide 
Which streams to ocean’s rim. 

None claim or seize one ray as his 
More than belongs to him. 


O Light of Truth, which lighteth all, 
And shineth all abroad. 
What favored soul or souls shall say, 
‘¢ Mine is the only road !’’ 
Each hath his own, to him made known, 
And all lead up to God. 
Susan CooLipGE. 


Died of Fright. 
(From the Detroit Free Press.) 


Ir is a sight never to be forgotten to 
see a man led out to execution by hang- 
ing, yet the picture is softened a great 
deal by the surroundings. There are 
generally two or three clergymen pres- 
ent, friends and acquaintances who look 
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their pity, a hymn is sung and prayer 
offered, and if the executioner does not 
bungle, one can get through with it very 
well. But it is the sight of a man being 
led out to be shot to death which makes 
a picture to haunt you while you live. 
No man has ever seen it that does not 
shudder at the recollection. 

Desertions from the Federal army 
had become so frequent and had so de- 
moralized certain regiments and bri- 
gades that it was determined, in the 
winter of 1864, to put a.stop to them by 
inflicting the penalty prescribed in army 
regulations. A general order that this 
would be done was read in every camp, 
and it no doubt served as a warning to 
some. There were others, however, who 
were not to be intimidated, and on the 
night of the day the order was issued a 
man in my company coolly left us. He 
went out of camp in the wagon of a 
teamster, and before roll-call next morn- 
ing was faraway. His name was Hart- 
ness, and he could not even plead home- 
sickness as an excuse. He had neither 
home nor near relatives, but was a tough 
young fellow of twenty-two. 

A week after his desertion he got into 
some trouble in Washington, the papers 
published his name, and in that way he 
was located and brought back. He re- 
turned in defiant mood, evidently having 
no fear that the sentence would be car- 
ried out. A court-martial was called, 
a trial had, and Hartness was convicted 
and sentenced to be shot. The finding 
had to go to the President for his ap- 
proval, and it was only when it had 
been sent away that the condemned 
would admit that he was worried. 

I was one drawn to act as a guard over 
the deserter, and saw him at least every 
other day. About the time the verdict 
of the court-martial was sent to Wash- 
ington, the press was clamorous for some 
remedy for desertion, and there was a 
public statement from the President 
that he would pardon no one duly con- 
victed. This set Hartrless to thinking, 
and he was not greatly surprised when 
the finding was returned approved. The 
day of execution was set for a week 
ahead. This was, I suppose, that: the 
matter might be generally talked about 
in the whole army corps, and so it was. 
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At noon, when Hartness was informed 
of his fate, he was red-faced and showed 
no trace of anxiety. Four hours later, 
when I came on guard, I had to look 
twice to be sure that it was he. His 
face was very pale, care-lines appeared 
here and there, and his eyes were sunken. 
Had he been ill for a month the change 
could have been no greater. It was the 
shadow of death. I watched him from 
day to day, and every day there was a 
change. For the first four days he was 
in a state of dumb despair. Then I saw 
a strange light in his eyes, and we 
searched him to discover that he had 
secreted a knife and contemplated suicide. 

On the morning of the day he was led 
out to die, Hartness was as weak as a 
child. I believe he lost at least twenty- 
five pounds of flesh within the week. 
For an hour or two he wept and prayed 
by turns. Then he got his nerve and 
braced up for the inevitable. Not one 
word did he say as he marched to the 
place of execution. He looked around 
at the soldiers gathered there, but I don’t 
think he saw a single face. I think he 
was stone-blind from fear. When blind- 
folded he moaned out in his agony of 
spirit, but sat bold upright. 

At the first low word spoken by the 
officer in command of the firing party, 
Hartness fell over backward, and when 
he was lifted up it was found that he 
was dead,—dead of sheer fright. 


WHEN, three weeks ago, it was an- 
nounced that the gun-trials of the ‘‘ Vic- 
toria’’ were about to take place, we re- 
gretted Parliament was not sitting, that 
an opportunity might be afforded for a 
little cross-questioning on the subject. 
Now that the trials have taken place, 
we still more regret that this source of 
getting at the facts is closed. The truth 
is, however, leaking out by driblets, 
and we are enabled to state, on good 
authority, that, so far from the trials 
being ‘‘satisfactory,’’ as announced in 
the daily press, they are eminently the 
reverse. The guns were not fired with 
the heaviest charges used in trials of 
similar guns two years ago. The guns 
were not fired in every position which 
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might be desirable in action. The hy- 
draulic machinery was not tested to the 
pressure per square inch which might 
become necessary in similar circum- 
stances. The guns, after firing, were 
found to have been materially strained, 
and pieces of steel, which had been put 
in to hide defects, were blown out on the 
deck of the ship.—London Army and 


| Navy Gazette. 


ANOTHER genius was our forage mas- 
ter, Davy S., who was “‘a bigger man 
than old Grant,’ in his own estimation, 
and ‘‘ bossed the ranch” accordingly. 

Though, of course, the forage yard and 
stables were provided with the usual mil- 
itary guards and sentinels, Davy always 
insisted upon having his own watchmen 
selected from the civilians of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. His favorite man 
for this duty was a contraband, who was 
so cross-eyed that he actually had to turn 
away from anything he wanted to see and 
look at it with the off eye, across the 
bridge of his nose. When asked his rea- 
son for so singular a choice in a watch- 
man, Davy explained, ‘‘Sure, can’t ye 
see that a thafe will bestaling before the 


| crature’s face, when he thinks he’s doing 


it behint his back ?”’ C. 


IN every respect, therefore, our appre- 
hensions have been unfortunately ful- 
filled. It is not in any sense a comfort- 
able feeling of consolation that ‘‘ we 
told you so” which induces us to recall 
this fact ; the matter is far too important’ 
and serious. But it is right that the 
public should be informed this unsatis- 
factory and deplorable result was not 
unexpected. The naval service places 
no reliance at all upon the system of 
ordnance construction or the tests to 
which guns are subjected. Too much is 
kept back from the country in the latter 
case. It is the efficiency not of one but 
of all the heavy breech-loading ordnance 
supplied to or ordered for our battle- 
ships which is called in question. Who 
it is that is responsible for this lamenta- 
ble state of things we do not pretend to 
indicate; indeed, it would be difficult to 
say precisely where responsibility lies. 
But this is certain,—we are still on a 
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downward course, and nothing but dis- 
aster can result unless the nation can be 
induced to take an interest in the subject, 
and with strong pressure insure a re- 
form.—London Army and Navy Gazette. 


Paris has always had a tender spot 
for mariners. During the Franco-Prus- 
sian War General Trochu, when remon- 
strated with for placing the men during 
the siege in the fortresses, presumably 
thus throwing undue hardship and labor 
on the gallant corps, said, ‘‘ How in God’s 
name am I to help it? I must have men 
at the guns who will not run away at 
the first round.”” With his matchless 
national guard and scratch teams of all 
kinds the mariners were his ballast. 

The only French troops which showed 
real force and tenacity about Sedan were 
at Bazeilles, where Von der Taun and his 
Bavarians were held at bay for long 
bloody hours by ‘‘these mariners who 
laughed at odds.” 


Messrs. W. H. Everett & Son, 
Salisbury Square, London, send us a 
copy of their list of service periodicals 
of the world. This is the only list of the 
kind that has ever come under our obser- 
vation, and we have already found it of 
great value in revising and extending 
our exchange list. Messrs. Everett & 
Son offer to send this list free of charge 
to officers of the military or naval 
services. 


From the J. B. Lippincott Company 
‘we have received a copy of “ Starlight 
Ranch, and Other Stories,’’ written by 
Captain Charles King. To Say that these 
stories are worthy of the reputation of 


their distinguished author is praise 
enough. The Lippincotts issue in most 
attractive style ‘A Last Love,” trans- 
lated from the French of Georges Ohnet. 
This is one of the most fascinating novels 
that have come to us from across the 
water for many a day. 


“Our UNWATERED EmpPIRE”’ is the 
subject of an important paper by Briga- 
dier-General Nelson A. Miles, in the 
March number of the North American 
Review. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


April 


THE Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia allows interest on deposits, 
payable by check on demand, and makes 
special arrangements with officers and 
others who deposit subject to withdrawal 
after ten days’ notice. 


Every oneE knows that cocoa is an excellent 
tonic, Taken in the morning, at breakfast, 
it has no equal for nutrition and strengthen- 
ing qualities, but it can be taken with ad- 
vantage at any time. It is especially recom- 
mended for nursing mothers, to whom its 
benefits are invaluable. Unfortunately cocoa 
is sometimes mixed with starch, arrowroot, or 
sugar, and thus loses a great part of its special 
properties; hence, great care should be taken 
to procure the best in the market. W. Baker 
& Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure, 
and it is soluble; no chemicals are used in its 
manufacture. Their Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence. 


ALL THE Wortp’s A Stage, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. An article that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 
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Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘* The United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 


To THE First CrLass.—William L. 
Atkinson, Capt. U.S.V.; William W. 
Barker, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Thomas 
Bohanan, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; William J. 
Bolton, Col. U.S.V.; Hunter Brooke, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Samuel F. Chapin, 
Maj. U.S.V.; Walter H. Cooke, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Samuel A. Craig, Capt.U.S.V. ; 
William H. Crawford, Master U.S.N.; 
Edwin G. Fay, Bvt. Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
William J. Glenn, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Thomas Griest, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; James 
Hartley, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; William P. 
Herbert, Capt. U.S.V.; Levi Huber, 
Maj. U.S.V.; George McL. Irwin, 
Maj. U.S.V.; Richard H. Jones, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Thomas R. Kerr, 2d Lt. 
U.S.V. ; Jesse B. Kimes, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Lewis T. Matlack, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John 
Roberts, Capt. U.S.V.; Henry Royer, 
Col. U.8.V.; Charles G. Rumford, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; John G. Sankey, Master 
U.S.N. ; Joseph S. Schoonmaker, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Linton Smith, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Martin Van Buren Smith, 2d 
Lt. U.S.V.; John Spooner, Chaplain 
U.S.V.; Thomas B. Swearingen, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Robert D. Taylor, Lt. 
U.S.N.; Findlay I. Thomas, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Christian Young, Ist Lt. 
U.8.V.; Thomas Hunter, Capt. U.S.V.; 





Thomas Drumm, Chaplain U.S.V.; 
Alexander B. Bates, Passed Asst. Engr. 
U.S.N.; Mortimer Livingston, 2d Lt. 
U.8S.V.; Henry L. Hinckley, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Robert Gair, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Elisha L. Palmer, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Andrew G. White, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Enos B. Parsons, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; 
Clifford Coddington, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Charles B. Parsons, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; 
William G. Winans, Ist Lt. and Adj. 
U.S.V.; William Stuart Walcott, 2d 
Lt. U.S.V.; William L. Hubbell, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Edmund S. Wheeler, Acting 
Asst. Paymaster late U.S.N.; Elias J. 
Marsh, Bvt. Maj. late U.S.A.; Roland 
R. Dennis, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; George D. 
Farrar, Capt. U.S.V.; Theodore Gray, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Edgar J. Mott, Ist Lt. 
and Adj. U.S.V. 


To THE First Ciass (by succession). 
—John H. Pomeroy, George F. Tyler, 
Egbert Bagg. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Simon B. Cameron, James C. Fitz- 
patrick. 


RESTORED TO First CLass.—Francis 
M. Weld, Surg. U.S.V. 


REINSTATED TO First CLass.—Joel 
B. Erhardt.—Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE SEconD CLass.—Allan H. 
Denniston, Frank F. Grugan, Louis S. 
Tiemann. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 


To THe First CLass.—Charles Dear- 
born Copp, Capt. U.S.V.; Oscar Lap- 
ham, Capt. U.S.V.; David Betton Ma- 
comb, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; Edward 
Payson Sargent, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Charles Augustus Wheeler, Asst. Surg. 
US.V.; Lewis Prescott Wilson, Capt. 
U.S.V. 
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To THE SeconD CLass.—John An- 
drew La Forest Julian, James S8vage 
Russell. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 


To tHE Firsr C.iass.—Benjamin 
French Bryant, Capt. U.S.V.; Gilbert 
Mottier Woodward, ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Samuel Jones Hooker, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


To THE SEconD CLass.—Charles Stil- 
man Ordway. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 9, 1890. 


To THE First Criass.—William W. 
Hester, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; James With- 
ington Hutchinson, Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; 
Henry W. Johnson, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. ; 
George E. Newlin, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Charles W. Pavey, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1890. 


To THE First C.ass (original).— 
Samuel Fessenden, Lt. U.S.V.; 
George Washington Gist, Col. U.S.V.; 
Robert Henry Gunnell, Asst. Eng. 
U.S.N.; William Edward Hodge, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Robert Platt, Lt. U.S.N.; 
Percival Clarence Pope, Capt. U.S. 
M.C.; Oliver Sturgest Sanford, Maj. 
U.S.V.; William Edgar Simonds, Lt. 
U.S.V.; George Weed Watson, Capt. 
US.V. 


To THE First Ciass (by sutcession).* 
—Francis Hunter Hardie, Lt. U.S.A. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—Charles Pres- 
ton Wickham, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; John 
William Alexander, Ist. Lt. U.S.V.; 
Julius Melden Carrington, 2d. Lt. | 
U.S.V.; William Harrison McLyman, 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Richard Bingmann, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Charles Dillingham, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; Abner Haines, Jr., Capt. 
U.S.A.; Robert Franklin Patterson, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 





To THE SzconD CLass.—John Denver 
Lasley. 


April 


Michigan Commandery, 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1890. 


To THE First C1rass.—Francis 
Clarke, Bvt. Maj. U.S.A. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 14, 1890. 


To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
Alfred W. Sully, William Loring 


| Beebe, Frederick William Van Slyke. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 1, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—Henry Flad, 
Col. U.S.V.; Sidney G. Brock, Capt. 
U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 5, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—Richard L. 
Igel, 2d Lt. U.S.V. 
To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Frank T. Lynch. 


TRANSFERS. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Louis H. Carpenter, Bvt. Col. 
U.S.A., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 
New York Commandery. 


Henry M. Wells, Med. Insp. U.S.N., 
to District of Columbia Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Joab N. Patterson, Bvt. Brig.-Gen., 
to District of Columbia Commandery ; 
Charles McGregor, Comdr. U.S.N., and 
Andrew H. Young, Lt.-Col. U.S.V., to 
Ohio Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Robert W. McClaughry, Major, to 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 
District of Columbia. 
George N. Steele, Lt.-Col. U.S.V., 
to Indiana Commandery. 
Ohio Commandery. 


Charles A. Booth, Capt. U.S.A., to 
California Commandery. 





1890. 


NECROLOGY. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Rufus P. Staniels, Capt. U.S.V., 
January 4, 1890. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Charles McMillin, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V., January 7, 1890. 


Ohio Commandery. 
John Mason Brown, Major U.S.V., 
January 29, 1890. 


Kansas Commandery. 
John C. Lynch, Capt., January 26, 
1890. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 
Commanders of the Pennsylvania 
Commandery. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL T. Elwood 
Zell, Junior Vice-Commander, Acting 

Commander, May-November, 1865. 

Major-General George Cadwalader, 
Commander, November 4, 1865, to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1879. 

Major-General W. S. Hancock, Com- 
. mander, June 5, 1879, to February 9, 
1886. 

Bvt. Major-General John F. Hart- 
ranft, Junior Vice-Commander, Com- 
manding February 9, 1886, to May 5, 
1886. 

Bvt. Major-General D. McM. Gregg, 
Commander, May 5, 1886, to date. 


Commanders-in-Chief. 

Masor-GENERAL George Cadwal- 
ader, Acting Commander-in-Chief, Jan- 
uary 17, 1866, to February 3, 1879. 

Major-General W. S. Hancock, Act- 
thg Commander-in-Chief, June 5, 1879, 
to October 21, 1885; Commander-in- 
Chief, October 21, 1885, to February 9, 
1886. 

Bvt. Major-General Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Senior Vice-Commander-in- 
Chief, Commanding February 9, 1886, 
to October 20, 1886. 

Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sheri- 
dan, Commander-in-Chief, October 20, 
1886, to August 5, 1888. 

Bvt. Major-General Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Senior Vice-Commander-in- 
Chief, Commanding August 5, 1888, to 
October 17, 1888, Commander-in-Chief, 
October 17, 1888, to date. 


LOYAL LEGION. 
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As secretary of the Committee on Cele- 
bration, Colonel J. P. Nicholson is con- 
tributing very materially in the work of 
preparation for the coming events, April 
15to 17. Thus far it has been arranged 
that the ceremonies incident to the occa- 
sion of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Order, will be held Tuesday evening, 
April 15, at the Academy of Music. A 
reception will be given at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Wednesday evening, 
April 16. The Union League House 
Annex will be open during April 15 and 
16 to visiting members of the Legion. 
Other clubs have signified their intention 
to extend hospitality to the Order. The 
United Service Club will be open with 
its usual warm welcome. 

It is expected that President Harrison, 
who is a Companion of the Order, and 
several of his Cabinet, will be present. 
There will not be any parade of the 
Legion, but a parade of the First 
Brigade, National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 16, in honor of the 
event, will no doubt be made. Bre- 
vet Major-General Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Ex-President of the United States, is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Order, and 
Brevet Major-General D. McM. Gregg, 
Commander of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery. 


MILiTary ORDER OF THE Loyat LE- 
GION OF THE UNITED STatTrEs. HEAD- 
QUARTERS COMMANDERY OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CoMMITTEE ON CELEBRATION OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 15, 1890. 

The ‘‘ Committee on Transportation,”’ 
for the information of Companions in- 
t@ding to visit Philadelphia on the oc- 
casion of the celebration, April 15-17, 
beg to state that arrangements have been 
made with the Trunk Line and Southern 
States Passenger Associations, under 
which Companions can procure tickets 
over the lines within the territory cov- 
ered by such associations,—viz., east of 
Pittsburg and Buffalo, and south of the 
Qhio and east of the Mississippi Rivers, 
good to visit Philadelphia and return, at 
reduced rates. 

The territory north of the Ohio River, 
and lying between Buffalo and the Mis- 
souri River, is under the jurisdiction of 
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the Central Traffic and Western States 
Passenger Associations; but as the con- 
tracts between the lines in that territory 
are undergoing revision, no official ar- 
rangement can at present be made for 
rates upon them as a body ; but quite as 
favorable rates can be obtained from 
them individually as from the lines in 
the associations above referred to. 

Companions from other States, desiring 
to attend the celebration, should make ap- 
plication, either directly or through the 
Recorders of their respective Command- 
eries, to the agents of the lines leading 
from their starting-points, stating the 
object of the journey, and such agents 
“will be duly authorized to make the re- 
duced rates referred to. 

The Recorders of the different Com- 
manderies will confer a favor upon the 
committee by keeping it advised of the 
arrangements that they may make for 
the transportation of the Commanderies, 
and of the rates secured for the Com- 
panions. 

Any further information desired by the 
Companions will be promptly furnished 
upon application to the Committee. 

JoHN P. GREEN, 
Chairman, 233 South Fourth St. 
JOHN CASSELLS, 
J.S. Woop, 
CLIFFORD STANLEY Sims, 
Committee on Transportation. 


Mivirary ORDER OF THE LoyaL LE- 
GION OF THE UNITED StaTEs. Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

(Circular No. 1, Series of 1890, Whole No. 52.) 
PHILADELPHIA, February 10, 1890. 

In honor of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 

versary of the Order, and in accordance 

with the unanimous resolution of the 

Commandery-in-Chief, a special meeting 

will be held on Tuesday, April 15, 1890, 

at 10.30 a.m.,in the Hall of the His- 

torical Society of Pennsylvania, Thir- 
teenth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. 
By command of 
RuTHERFORD B. Hayes, 
Brevet Major-General U.S. V., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Joun P. NicHo.son, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. V., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 
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AT a banquet of the Loyal Legion at 
Fort Scott, Kansas, February 5, 1890, 
Mr. E. F. Ware read the following 
paper. It is a description of the Mili- 
tary Bridges of Xerxes : 

Nearly two thousand four hundred 
years ago, while the Jewish kingdom 
was a Persian province, and before the 
second building of the temple, the first 
scientifically constructed military bridge, 
of any magnitude, appears in history. 
It seems to have been forgotten, and as 
it is described by an historian who wrote 
near the time, and whose accuracy has 
been tested and recognized, I will at- 
tempt, as a contribution to military 
literature, to describe the bridge, giving 
from time to time the identical words of 
the historians. 

Xerxes, having made up his mind to 
burn Athens, which he subsequently ac- 
complished, started his army through 
Asia Minor, which was then populous 
and wealthy. He received an ovation 
on his march. At the ancient city of 
Celene he was entertained by a mer- 
chant, who made an offer of assistance 
in the shape of gold and silver coin then 
on hand of over sixteen millions of dol- 
lars. The offer of this wealthy mer- 
chant was declined, and the Persian 
emperor made the merchant a coin pres- 
ent of twenty thousand dollars for cour- 
tesies received. (Pol. 28-29.) In the 
mean time, in anticipation of the arrival 
of the army, bridges had been thrown 
across the Hellespont, connecting Asia 
with Europe, about one hundred and 
fifty miles south of Constantinople, and a 
large marble tower with a throne on it 
as a place of observation, in compliment 
to the emperor, had been built by the 
citizens of Abydos, near where the cross- 
ing was to be made. But the bridge 
was not strong enough, and was carried 
away by a violent storm before the army 
arrived. One of the bridges had been 
constructed by Phenician engineers and 
the other by Egyptian engineers. The 
Persian emperor became indignant, and, 
in order to keep up the morale of his 
army, he ordered the engineers decapi- 
tated, and directed that the Hellespont be 
scourged with three hundred lashes, that 
a pair of fetters should be let down into 
the sea, and that two new bridges be im- 
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mediately built, each about one mile 
long and over a rapid current. We now 
follow the identical words of the author. 
(Pol. 36.) 

‘‘ They, on whom this thankless office 
was thus imposed, proceeded to carry it 
into execution, and cvunstructed the 
bridges in the following manner: 

‘‘ They connected together ships called 
penteconters and ships called triremes,— 
in the northern bridge three hundred and 
sixty, in the southern, three hundred and 
fourteen,—at an angle as regards the sea, 
but parallel with the current of the 
Hellespont, so that it might keep up the 
tension of the cables. Having firmly 
connected the ships one to the other, they 
let down very long anchors and stayed 
them on each side, on the northern side 
because of the winds from the Black Sea, 
and on the south side because of the south 
and southwest winds. They left in each 
bridge three spaces between the ships 
under the bridge, so that light vessels 
could go to and from the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. Having done this, they 
stretched cables from shore to shore, 
twisting them upon large capstans of 
wood. They used two cables of white 
flax thread to every four cables of 
Egyptian papyrus, but did not use the 
two kinds separately, though each were 
of the same diameter and good quality, 
but the linen cables were proportionately 
much the stronger, and weighed thirty- 
eight pounds to the running foot. 

‘¢ When the cables had been laid on the 
ships and secured, trees were whipsawed 
up into planks, and, having been cut a 
uniform length, equal to the width of the 
bridge, were laid in regular order the 
whole length, and fastened together. 
Then they covered it with small un- 
wrought timbers, upon which they put a 
layer of dirt and packed it down solid, 
after which they made a tight fence on 
each side, so that the horses and beasts of 
burden might not be frightened by look- 
ing down at the water.” 

Here ends the description of the bridges. 

From the foregoing it will beseen that 
the ships that were used were not large ; 
being placed side by side, they could not 
have averaged more than fifteen feet 
wide, but were capable of supporting an 
enormous weight. The bridge was a 
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combination of the suspension and the 
pontoon, and it lasted for several years. 
The ability to obtain, in emergencies, 
such vast linen cables of such length and 
size shows that there were manufactories 
and merchants in those days entitled to 
consideration. To-day it would be very 
difficult to obtain cables over a mile long, 
weighing over thirty-eight pounds per 
foot, made of linen fibre,and fourteen 
inches in diameter. 

It is safe to say that these bridges 
were very noted pieces of military engi- 
neering. 

The bridges were completed during 
the winter, and, as spring opened, the 
army marched from its winter quarters 
in the intericr towards the bridge. A 
partial description of the march may be 
given in the words of the historian. 

‘The van guard was composed of a 
thousand cavalry chosen from all of the 
Persians, and also a thousand spearmen 
similarly chosen, marching with their 
lances turned to the earth. After these 
came the ten sacred horses gorgeously 
caparisoned, and behind them the sacred 
chariot of the god drawn by eight white 
horses. Behind it followed a charioteer 
on foot holding the reins, because no 
mortal ever rides in the sacred chariot. 
Then came Xerxes in a chariot drawn 
by large Niscean horses and a charioteer 
walked by his side, who was a Persian 
named Patiramphes, the son of Otanes. 
This is the way Xerxes marched, and, 
whenever he desired, he changed from 
the chariot to a covered carriage. Be- 
hind him marched a thousand of the 
bravest and noblest among the Persians, 
carrying spears in usual manner, and 
after them another body of a thousand 
chosen Persian cavalry. After the cav- 
alry marched a body of ten thousand 
chosen Persian infantry, of these one 
thousand had upon their spears golden 
pomegranates instead of ferrules, and 
they enclosed as they marched the other 
nine thousand, who had silver pome- 
granates. Also those in the van guard, 
who carried their spears turned to the 
earth, had golden pomegranates, and 
those who followed nearest Xerxes had 
golden apples. Behind the ten thousand 
infantry came ten thousand Persian cav- 
alry, and after them was left an interval 
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of about a thousand feet, and then the | this most ancient, successful, and mag- 


balance of the army followed.”’ 

Arriving at the bridges, the historian 
says, ‘‘ When the sun rose, Xerxes took 
a golden cupand poured a libation of wine 
into the sea and prayed to the sun, asking 
that no accident befall him until he had 
conquered all of Europe to its farthest 
limit. Then, having finished his prayer, 
he threw the cup into the Hellespont, 
together with a golden bowl and a Per- 
sian sabre. 

‘When these ceremonies were ended 
the infantry and cavalry proceeded to 
cross over upon the north bridge, and 
the baggage and camp followers on the 
south bridge. 

‘*On the first day, leading the van, 
were ten thousand Persians wearing 
crowns, and after them contingents of 
various nations. 

‘On the following day, first came the 
cavalry and those who marched with 
their lances pointing downward, all wear- 
ing crowns. Then came the sacred horses 
and sacred chariot. Then Xerxes. Then 
the thousand spearmen with golden apples 
on their spears. Then the thousand 
cavalry. Then came the army on the 
march, while at the same time the fleet 
sailed across. Xerxes having crossed 
over into Europe, hurried his army 
across under the lash, and it took seven 
days and seven nights for them, without 
halting, to cross the bridges.’’ 

Here ends all allusion in history to 








nificent piece of engineering. Since that 
time the Hellespont has been crossed 
and recrossed by conquerors and in- 
vading armies, but it has never been 
bridged, nor has an attempt been made 


to bridge it. 
E. F. Warez. 


Companions-at-Large. 


Any-gentleman who was engaged in 
the suppression of the Rebellion prior 
to the 15th day of April, 1865, serving 
upon staff duty without commission, 
may be elected a Companion-at-Large 
upon the nomination of a State Com- 
mandery, and elected by the Comman- 
dery-in-Chief. Such nomination shall 
only be made upon due application and 
investigation, and after unanimous vote 
of the Companions present at the meet- 
ing when the report of the Committee 
of Investigation is submitted. Upon 
notification of the nomination, the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief, after further investi- 
gation, shall act upon the nomination. 
The vote shall be by ballot, and one ad- 
verse ballot shall reject. 

A Companion-at-Large shall become 
an Original Companion of the first class 
upon affiliation with the State Comman- 
dery by which he was nominated, and 
shall receive Diploma and Insignia of 
the Order. 





COLONEL CHARLES HEYWOOD, 


UNITED STATES 


CoLonEL CHARLES HEYwoop, United 
States Marine Corps, whose portrait ap- 
pears as a frontispiece to this number, 
was born in Maine in 1839. He is the 
son of Lieutenant Heywood, of the 
navy, an officer who won great distinc- 
tion during the Mexican War. 

The subject of our sketch entered the 
Marine Corps as second lieutenant in 
1858. His first service was on the frigate 
“ Niagara,’’ attached to the Gulf Squad- 
ton, part of the time looking after the 
fillibuster Walker. At the breaking out 
of the Civil War Lieutenant Heywood 
was attached to the ill-fated “‘Cumber- 


land” when she was sunk by the “ Mer- | 


rimac.’’ The bravery he displayed in 
that fight is attested in the following 
letter of the heroic Lieutenant Morris 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 
“Wasuincron, D. C, 
“ April 12, 1862. 

‘“‘S$1r,—Owing to the hurried manner in 
which my official report to Captain Rad- 
ford was made, I omitted to mention to 
you the gallant conduct of Lieutenant 
Charles Heywood, United States Marine 
Corps, whose bravery upon the occasion 
of the fight with the ‘Merrimac’ won 
my highest applause. 


} 
‘“‘ May I respectfully ask that this be | 


appended to my former report. 
“Very respectfully, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
‘““GzorcE W. Morris, 
“* Lieutenant Commanding. 
‘‘To Hon. GipEon WELLS, 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


For this service Heywood, then a 


the brevet of major for distinguished 
gallantry in presence of theenemy. For 


the next eighteen months Hey wood’s ser- | 
vice was active but uneventful ; but he | 


had attracted the attention of Admiral 





MARINE CORPS. 


Farragut, and was ordered, in the sum- 
mer of 18638, to the flag-ship ‘‘ Hart- 
ford,” and as fleet-marine officer of the 
West Gulf Squadron. 

Captain Drayton, of the “‘ Hartford,” 
in his official report, made after the battle 
of Mobile Bay, writes as follows: 

“The two after guns were manned by 
marines, who, under the command of 
Captain Charles Heywood, performed 
most efficient service,’ and Admiral 
Farragut, in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy, said,— 

‘It is worth mentioning that the 
officer sent in command of the guard for 
capture of the ‘Tennessee’ was Captain 
Heywood, of the Marine Corps, who was 
one of the survivors of the frigate ‘ Cum- 
berland,’ sunk by Buchanan in Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

“¢ Although a modest gentleman, Cap- 
tain Heywood could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of informing the rebel admiral 
that they had met before, and that he, 
at least, was exceedingly glad of a second 
meeting.” 

For services at the battle of Mobile 
Bay, Heywood received the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel for distinguished gal- 
lantry in presence of the enemy. 

In 1865-67, Colonel Heywood was at- 
tached to the ‘“ Franklin,” flag-ship 
of Admiral Farragut, in European 
waters. 

During the labor strikes, in 1877. 
Heywood again had an opportunity to 
come to the front, and he promptly 
availed himself of it, as will be seen by 
the following letter from General Han- 


| cock. 
young captain of twenty-two, received | 


‘The Major-General Commanding 
desires to express his high appreciation 
of the excellent conduct and soldierly 
qualities of the marines during the entire 
period of the recent disorders. Citizens 
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and soldiers are united in admiration of | been constantly at the front where dan- 


the soldierly bearing, excellent discipline, 
and devotion to duty displayed by them 
while at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Reading. A copy of this order will be 
forwarded to the Honorable Secretary 
of the Navy that he may be informed of 
the valuable services and arduous duties 
rendered by the marines while serving 
in the Military Division of the Atlantic. 

‘By Command of Major-General Han- 
cock. 

“ (Signed), Joun Il, WuHarron, 
“Capt. 19th Infantry. Act. Asst. Adj.- 

Genl,” 


With such a record it was quite a mat- 
ter of course that, when, in 1885, the 
trouble occurred at Panama, Hey wood 
should be promptly detailed to command 
the marines. How well he acquitted 
himself on this service is shown in 
Admiral] Jouett’s letter: 


“ AspINWALL, U.S.C, 
“May 22, 1885. 
“Cot. CHARLES Hrywoop, U.S.M.C., 

CoMMANDING MARINE BatTTraLion, 

IsTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

‘‘Srr,— Your departure from the Isth- 
mus with your command gives me occa- 
sion to express my high estimation of the 
Marine Battalion. You and your bat- 
talion came from home at the first sound 
of alarm, and you have done hard and 
honest work. The Marine Battalion has 





ger and disease were sure to come first 
and always; when a conflict has seemed 
imminent I have relied with most im- 
plicit confidence on that body of tried 
soldiers. Noconflict has come, but I am 
well aware how nobly and _ steadily, 
through weary and anxious nights, ex- 
posed to a deadly climate, the marines 
have guarded our country’s interest, 
Please communicate to your command 
my grateful acknowledgment of their 
faithful service on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and accept my sincere thanks for 

your earnest and valuable assistance. 

‘Very respectfully, 

‘¢ Your obedient servant, 

‘“ (Signed. ) Jas. E. JOUETT, 
“¢ Rear-Admiral Commanding.”’ 


In physique Heywood is a typical 
officer, over six feet tall, broad-shouldered 
and stalwart. He is devoted to out-door 
life, and, like most brave men, fond of 
horses. He is the soul of honor and of 
that courteous bearing that befits a gentle- 
man, and the very embodiment of Bay- 
ard Taylor’s lines,— 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The noble are the daring.” 

Naturally he has hosts of friends, and 
if he has enemies, they are men whose 
friendship would dishonor a man whose 
life has been like that of Heywood, 
“‘ without fear and without reproach.”’ 
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